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The  Principal  Founder  of  Perkins  Instilution 

IN  1826  a  young  physician  of  Boston  returned  from  his  medical  studies 
in  Paris,  resolved  to  make  provision  for  the  blind  at  home  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  which  he  had  seen  and  repeatedly  examined  abroad.  If  such 
instruction  could  succeed  in  France  there  seemed  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  equally  successful  in  America.  Blind  children  of  the  United 
States  would  not  turn  out  less  susceptible,  their  neighbors  would  not  be 
less  concerned  for  them,  and  the  situation  might  prove  more  favorable  than 
in  Europe.  It  was  a  great  purpose,  a  great  hoi)e. 

The  young  physician  was  John  D.  Fisher,  and  to  him,  if  to  anyone, 
belongs  the  signal  distinction  of  having  founded  the  Massachusetts  school. 

By  1828  he  had  interested  fellow-townsmen  in  his  plans;  and  early  in  1829 
a  meeting  was  called  to  take  action.  He  then  made  an  address  setting  forth 
the  character  of  the  books  required  by  the  blind,  the  methods  ol  teaching 
and  of  the  hand  training  to  be  employed  in  their  behalf.  A  committee 
appointed  to  consider  establishing  an  institution  reported  within  ten  days 
a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  enterprise;  and  after  another  address  from  Dr. 
Fisher  a  strong  committee  was  named  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation, 
which  passed  the  Legislature  without  debate,  establi.shing  “The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  blind  persons,” 
dated  March  2,  1829.  A  pamphlet  in  explanation  of  the  scheme,  calling  for 
contributions  in  its  favor,  was  immediately  issued.  The  Corporation  under 
the  Act  met,  framed  its  by-laws,  and  in  1830  chose  its  first  officers,  with 
John  D.  Fisher  at  the  head  of  the  trustees.  Another  trustee,  William  H. 
Prescott,  the  future  historian,  himself  partially  blind,  published  an  article 
on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July, 
1830.  At  that  time  the  blind  were  generally  thought  incapable  to  a  great 
degree  of  really  effective  training,  and  utterly,  incapable  of  self-instruction 
or  self-support.  They  appeared  to  be  a  peculiarly  afflicted  class,  shut  out 
from  every  enjoyment  which  sight  can  give  and,  harder  still,  from  every 
exertion  to  which  sight  was  considered  indispensable.  The  more  they  were 
taught,  it  was  commonly  supposed,  the  graver  became  their  lot,  for  they 
would  the  better  understand  its  limitations  and  sink  beneath  the  growing 
darkness  in  which  they  would  feel  themselves  wrapped  more  and  more. 
Prescott’s  article  was  a  plea  for  a  more  cheerful  view.  Fisher  probably 
asked  him  to  write  it,  and  supplied  him  with  much  of  the  material  needed 
for  it.  The  article  must  have  given  a  quickening  impulse  to  a  cause  as 
yet  but  nominally  set  forth.  It  stands  out  as  a  striking  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  cause. 

No  writings,  however,  could  accomplish  what  was  to  be  done.  Action, 
resolute  and  able  action,  alone  could  give  the  needed  impetus  to  a  movement 
so  original.  Not  the  least,  nay,  the  greatest,  of  Dr.  Fisher’s  services  was 
the  enlistment  in  1831  of  another  young  physician  of  Boston  in  his  under¬ 
taking.  This  was  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  directed  it  for  forty-four  years. 

Dr.  Howe  at  once  went  to  Europe  to  study  the  work  already  accom¬ 
plished  there.  Returning  in  July  of  the  following  year,  he  assembled  his 
first  class  of  blind  children  in  August,  1832.  Dr.  Fisher  must  have  been 
content.  He  continued  a  trustee  until  his  death  in  1850.  During  a  year 
when  Dr.  Howe  was  absent,  he  took  charge,  and  wrote  the  twelfth  annual 
report  in  which  “its  present  condition”  is  described  to  be  “such  as  to  carry 
out  in  all  respects  the  desires  of  its  benevolent  founders.” 

( Condensed  from  an  arficle  hy  Dr.  Samuel  Hliof,  formerly  President  of  the 
Corfioration  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu.setts  .'iehool  for  the  Blind.) 
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Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 

The  following  letters  which  have 
been  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Foundation  directly  after  the 
presentation  of  a  Week  for  the 
Blind  indicate  the  significance  of 
these  efforts: 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 
Scranton,  Pa. 

January  23,  1929. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 

125  East  46th  Street, 

New  York  City,  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Migel : 

My  main  purpose  in  dropping  you  this 
line  is  to  say  that  our  association  fully  ap¬ 
preciates  the  work  that  was  heretofore  done 
by  your  Foundation.  What  I  want  to  sug¬ 
gest  is  that  if  the  work  had  been  left  with¬ 
out  your  following  it  up,  the  work  hereto¬ 
fore  done  would  have  been  of  little  avail. 
The  coming  of  the  Foundation  representa¬ 
tive  at  this  time  cultivated  the  seeds  hereto¬ 
fore  planted.  Not  only  so,  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  if  you  could  have  a  representative 
with  us  again  next  year  it  will  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing.  I  say  this  because  of  my  long 
experience  with  the  Association  for  the 
Blind.  We  have  been  under  handicaps  which 
I  do  not  need  to  write  about  and  it  has 
been  most  difficult  to  interest  our  public. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  next  “Blind 
Week”  with  special  anticipation. 

Let  me  repeat  the  suggestion  which  above 
may  not  have  been  very  clearly  stated,  to 
wit,  that  we  will  need  follow-up  work  for 
a  couple  of  years  to  get  squarely  on  our 
feet.  Without  knowing  much  about  other 
sections,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  may  be 
true  with  other  communities  as  well  as  our 
own. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  our 
work, 

(Signed)  L.  A.  Watres. 


CITY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

December  21st,  1928. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President, 

.American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

125  East  46th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Migel : — 

Work  for  the  Blind  has  been  carried  on 
in  our  city  for  nine  years,  but  not  until 
New  Orleans  Second  Educational  Week  for 
the  Blind  has  there  ever  been  such  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  public  interest. 

As  Mayor  of  our  beautiful  city  and  one 
who  has  the  advancement  of  the  blind  very 
close  to  his  heart,  I  hasten  to  send  you  many 
thanks  and  sincere  gratitude  for  this  splen¬ 
did  piece  of  work  your  Foundation  has  or¬ 
ganized.  There  could  be  no  finer  contri¬ 
bution  to  this  country  in  building  up  the 
wonderful  cause  than  to  have  Helen  Keller 
and  your  Foundation  workers  render  such 
unique  service  to  our  American  people. 

I  am  most  interested  in  the  prc^ram  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
trust  its  work  will  be  carried  forward  in 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

Gratefully  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  J.  O’Keefe,  Mayor. 

Assistance  Given  to  New 
Placement  Agents 

Conferences  have  been  held  with 
new  placement  agents  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  and  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  relative  to  placement 
work  for  blind  people  in  need  of 
employment.  This  is  a  new  activity 
of  the  Foundation  and  is  a  work 
which  is  developing  rapidly,  and 
promises  much  for  the  future.  The 
importance  of  finding  positions  for 
sightless  persons  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized. 
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The  Captain  Brown  Medal 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  establishment  by  a  friend  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  Captain  Charles 
W.  Brown  Medal  to  be  awarded  to 
students  holding  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  scholarships. 
This  medal  will  be  awarded  to  a 
scholarship  student  doing  conspicu¬ 
ously  good  work  in  a  course  of 
training  made  possible  by  a  Founda¬ 
tion  scholarship. 

All  the  conditions  of  the  award 
have  not  yet  been  decided  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  medal  will  be 
given  upon  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  training,  and  will  be  based 
upon  accomplishments  achieved  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  period  over  which 
the  scholarship  has  been  held. 

The  medal  has  been  given  in 
memory  of  Captain  Brown,  a  former 
trustee  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  who,  prior  to  his 
death  last  year,  maintained  two  of 
the  American  Foundation'  for  the 
Blind  scholarships;  one  of  these  was 
in  his  own  name,  and  the  other  in 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

Further  details  regarding  this 
medal  will  be  announced  later. 

One  Fare  Concession  Won 

Arrangements  have  now  been  com¬ 
pleted  with  a  number  of  railroad 
companies  to  carry  a  blind  person 
and  his  guide  for  one  fare  “when  the 
financial  condition  of  the  applicant 
merits  this  concession.”  The  grant¬ 
ing  of  this  privilege  is  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  more  than  two  years’  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Foundation  and 
other  friends  of  the  blind. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  1924,  the  Foundation 
made  an  active  effort  in  support  of 
the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Schall  designed  to  permit  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  carry  a  blind  person  and 
his  guide  for  one  fare.  As  this  bill 
was  never  reported  out  of  Commit¬ 
tee  a  similar  bill  was  drafted  for  the 
next  session  and  in  1926,  Mr.  Schall 
having  been  meanwhile  elected  to 
the  Senate,  it  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Wadsworth  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Newton. 

Friends  of  the  blind  all  over  the 
country  did  everything  they  could 
to  co-operate  with  the  Foundation 
in  securing  the  passage  of  this  bill 
and  Senator  Schall  was  especially 
active  in  its  support.  The  bill  finally 
passed  in  March,  1927. 

As  this  law  only  removed  the 
restriction  which  prohibited  rail¬ 
roads  from  extending  such  conces¬ 
sions,  it  then  remained  to  induce 
the  railroad  companies  to  put  the 
one-fare  privilege  into  effect.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  the  first  line 
to  extend  this  privilege  to  the  blind. 
This  was  done  on  condition  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
would  vouch  for  all  applicants  and 
act  as  agent  for  handling  such 
transportation. 

In  January,  1929,  a  number  of 
other  railroads  (listed  on  page  51) 
arranged  to  extend  the  one-fare 
privilege  to  blind  persons  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Foundation.  The 
details  of  the  procedure  by  which 
the  reduction  rates  may  be  obtained 
may  be  found  on  page  47  of  this  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Outlook,  together  with 
further  information  about  the  bill. 
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Otis  W.  Caldwell 


Doctor  otis  william  cald- 

VV'ELL,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
School  Experimentation,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Doctor  Caldwell’s  interest  in  education 
originated  in  rural  schools  and  has  car¬ 
ried  him  into  different  types  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  including  high  schools, 
a  state  teachers  college,  the  University 
ot  Chicago,  and  Columbia  University. 

His  ideas  regarding  the  education  of 
young  people  led  to  his  selection  as  the 
fcyunder  of  The  Lincoln  School  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College  in  New  York  City  in  1917. 
He  was  the  director  of  that  experimental 
school  throughout  its  first  ten  years.  The 
Institute  of  School  Experimentation  has 
just  moved  into  a  new  building  erected 
by  funds  which  were  contributed  by  the 


parents  of  children  who  had  been  pupils 
of  The  Lincoln  School.  This  fund  of 
$400,000  was  raised  in  appreciation  of 
the  co-operation  between  the  School  and 
parents  in  the  education  of  the  pupils  of 
The  Lincoln  School.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  parents  made  subscriptions  in 
their  efforts  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
the  kind  of  educational  work  that  had  been 
developed.  This  is  a  most  unusual  tribute 
to  experimental  education,  and  such  a 
thing  has  not  occurred  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  education. 

Doctor  Caldwell  is  sought  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  in  many  educational  matters  which 
will  now  include  the  education  of  the 
blind.  His  interest  is  in  science  applied 
to  education  along  basic  as  well  as  pro¬ 
gressive  lines. 

Besides  many  contributions  to  journals 
of  science  and  of  education.  Doctor  Cald¬ 
well  is  the  author  of  more  than  a  dozen 
books. 


Some  Advantages  Offered  Children  in  Day  School 
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I>y  George  F.  Meyer* 

Supervisor,  Sight  Saving  and  Braille,  Board  of  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


till  ^R.  A - ,  I  am  so  thankful 

1^1  we  can  now  keep  our  little 
girl  at  home,  without  de¬ 
priving  her  of  the  opportunities  of 
an  education.”  These  were  the 
words  of  a  devoted  father  who  thus 
prefaced  his  expression  of  appre¬ 
ciation  to  the  superintendent  of  a 
school  system,  who  had  just  secured 
the  establishment  of  day  school 
classes  for  the  blind  in  his  schools. 
He  may  or  may  not  have  realized 
that  there  were  other  advantages 
growing  out  of  the  education  of  a 
blind  child  in  his  home  community. 
To  that  father,  however,  the  out¬ 
standing  advantage  of  the  new  class 
for  his  daughter  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  child  would  not  now  have  to 
be  separated  from  her  parents.  So 
to  most  people  this  is  the  one  great 
advantage  of  educating  the  blind 
child  at  home,  and  this  advantage 
is  quite  sufficient  to  fully  commend 
the  plan  in  the  minds  of  most  peo¬ 
ple.  The  desire  to  maintain  family 
integrity  and  to  keep  those  we  love 
near  us  is  so  instinctive  as  to  elicit 
a  sympathetic  response  from  every 
heart.  Hence,  the  point  scarcely  re¬ 
quires  elaboration  here.  But  there 
are  other  advantages  in  such  a  plan 
of  education  which  appeal  quite  as 
much  to  the  head  as  to  the  heart, 
and  it  is  to  these  that  I  shall  devote 
the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

The  lay  reader  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  there  was 
only  one  recognized  plan  for  the 


education  of  blind  children,  namely, 
the  residential  school  plan.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  plan  of  education,  all 
blind  children  in  a  given  area  (usu¬ 
ally  a  state)  are  brought  together 
at  a  central  institution,  there  to  be 
maintained  at  state  expense  during 
nine  months  of  each  year,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  instruction.  In  1900  the 
first  day  school  class  for  the  blind 
was  established  in  the  Chicago  pub¬ 
lic  school  system.  Since  that  time, 
the  number  has  gradually  increased 
until  now,  nearly  a  score  of  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  country 
offer  educational  opportunities  to 
these  children. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  unfamil¬ 
iar  with  the  way  in  which  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children  is  conducted 
in  the  public  schools,  a  brief  resume 
of  the  plan  in  general  operation  may 
be  helpful. 

One  or  more  schools  strategically 
located,  as  to  transportation,  etc., 
are  designated  as  centers  for  the 
education  of  such  children.  .A  suit¬ 
able  room  centrally  located  is  set 
aside  for  their  exclusive  use.  and 
equipped  to  meet  their  needs.  A 
teacher,  usually  of  superior  merit, 
is  placed  in  charge  of  a  class  of 
from  seven  to  nine  blind  pupils. 
These  children  are  assigned  to  their 
respective  grade  classrooms,  and 
attend  the  regular  grade  classes  for 
that  portion  of  their  work  in  which 
they  can  profitably  participate.  In¬ 
struction  in  reading  and  writing 
Braille,  in  handwork,  in  typewriting 
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(to  this  the  child  is  introduced  as 
soon  as  practicable),  and  sometimes 
in  arithmetic,  together  with  all 
preparation  and  adaptation  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  is  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  Braille  teacher. 
Special  instruction  in  various  types 
of  music  (particularly  instrument¬ 
al),  in  manual  training  and  in  do¬ 
mestic  arts  is  offered  in  some  sys¬ 
tems. 

In  the  high  school  the  work  is 
carried  on  according  to  much  the 
sime  principle  as  in  the  grades,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  pupil  is  thrown  more 
and  more  on  his  own  resources  in 
the  preparation  and  conduct  of  his 
work. 

Frequent  home  visits,  sometimes 
by  trained  teachers  or  social  work¬ 
ers,  assist  the  family  in  meeting 
those  needs  which  only  the  family 
can  meet.  Some  systems  carry  on 
special  summer  school  classes,  to 
broaden  the  educational  horizon  of 
these  children,  and  to  furnish  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  training  for  which  suf¬ 
ficient  time  and  opportunity  may 
not  be  available  during  the  regular 
school  year. 

While  the  advantages  of  this  type 
of  education  may  be  classified  un¬ 
der  various  heads  and  in  various 
ways,  I  have  chosen  to  consider 
them,  first,  as  those  which  naturally 
group  themselves  around  family 
life ;  second,  those  which  group 
themselves  about  community  par¬ 
ticipation  ;  third,  those  which  have 
to  do  with  vocational  inspiration 
and  choice;  fourth,  purely  educa¬ 
tional  advantages;  and  fifth,  certain 
broad  social  advantages. 

Authorities  have  agreed  that  the 
wholesome  home  is  the  ideal  place 
for  the  rearing  of  children.  If  this 


be  true  of  the  child  who  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  all  his  faculties,  it  should 
be  even  more  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  blind  child.  When  I 
refer  to  the  home,  I  do  not  mean 
merely  the  influence  of  mother  and 
father,  and  the  guiding  care  which 
they  may  or  may  not  exercise  over 
the  growing  child,  but  I  mean  that 
combination  of  both  tangible  and 
intangible  elements,  which  go  into 
the  life  of  the  child  and  make  him 
what  he  is. 

From  the  economic  aspect  the 
blind  child  who  grows  up  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  home,  if  the  income  be  small, 
as  it  usually  is,  learns  the  value  of 
a  dollar  in  a  way  which  could  not 
be  instilled  through  a  thousand  lec¬ 
tures,  or  through  any  regulation  of 
personal  expenditures.  He  learns  it 
from  the  parental  paycheck  which 
must  be  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point,  from  the  modest  dwelling 
which  is  his  home,  from  the  meals 
which  must  be  carefully  planned  to 
fill  several  hungry  mouths,  from 
care  of  clothing  which  must  be 
made  to  last,  and  from  all  the  other 
sacrifices  in  which  he  must  join  the 
family  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
This  situation  is  not  something  to 
be  viewed  from  the  sidelines  as  a 
visitor  for  three  months  during  the 
sutnmer,  to  be  the  object  of  unfa¬ 
vorable  comparison  with  condition.^ 
els'ewhere,  perhaps  infinitely  better 
from  the  physical  standpoint ;  but  it 
is  an  impression  which,  by  reason 
of  its  daily  repetition,  leaves  its 
mark  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  He 
grows  up  like  his  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  to  know  the  parental  sacrifices 
which  must  be  made  in  his  behalf 
and  which  he  must  share  when  pos¬ 
sible. 
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From  the  moral  and  religious 
standpoint,  he  comes  by  impercep¬ 
tible  degrees  into  the  heritage  which 
only  the  home  can  transmit  from 
parent  to  child.  His  conceptions  of 
sex  relationships  come  about  in  a 
perfectly  normal  way,  and  are  likely 
to  be  free  from  the  distortions  which 
result  from  unnatural  and  more  or 
less  continuous  segregation  of  the 
sexes. 

The  child’s  social  status  in  the 
family  is  in  almost  every  instance 
a  perfectly  normal  one.  I  have 
found  this  to  be  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  the  girls.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  fortunate,  since  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  in  after  life 
a  great  many  of  our  girls  are  likely 
to  be  most  happy  in  the  home.  In 
practically  every  instance  of  pinched 
economic  circumstances  our  blind 
girls  have  proven  a  great  assistance 
in  the  work  of  the  family,  a  fact 
which  is  not  only  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  them,  but  one  which  paves 
the  way  for  their  continued  happi¬ 
ness  in  their  later  life  adjustment 
in  the  home  circle. 

ImiX)rtant,  too,  are  the  ties  of  blood 
and  friendship  which  are  strength¬ 
ened  both  within  the  family  itself,  and 
friendships  which  are  developed 
outside  the  home.  These  ties  of 
family  and  friends  are  likely  to 
mean  much  in  the  future  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  individual,  their 
value  depending  upon  the  stability 
of  the  family  itself  and  its  social 
status  in  the  community. 

There  is  even  a  vocational  aspect 
to  the  home  life.  As  our  children 
see  the  varied  activities  in  which 
members  of  the  family  engage,  they 
are  likely  to  think  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  of  what  they  themselves 


will  do  when  the  time  comes,  to 
bring  in  those  dollars  that  mean  so 
much  to  the  family.  This  assists 
in  furnishing  the  urge  to  energetic 
application  which  is  so  often  lack¬ 
ing  in  our  blind  people  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  their  economic  careers. 

And  so  the  advantages  that  re¬ 
sult  from  normal  family  life  are  not 
one  or  two,  but  many,  varied,  and 
complex.  The  purely  physical  attri¬ 
butes  of  home  life  are  sometimes, 
though  not  always,  improved  by 
withdrawing  the  child,  but  when 
this  physical  improvement  must 
come  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  other 
things  which  go  to  make  up  home, 
character,  and  permanent  life  con¬ 
tacts,  such  a  withdrawal  from  home 
may  even  be  tragic  in  its  results. 
Too  often  children  are  withdrawn 
from  home  at  the  beginning  of 
their  school  careers  against  the  in¬ 
effectual  protestations  of  the  family, 
only  to  find  that  their  continued  ab¬ 
sence,  first  painful,  later  convenient, 
has  made  their  return  an  unwel¬ 
come  hardship  to  both  child  and 
family. 

There  is,  admittedly,  no  greater 
socializing  influence  within  the  com¬ 
munity  than  the  public  school.  As 
part  of  the  public  school  system, 
the  blind  child  is  directly  affected 
by  all  its  influences.  The  socializ¬ 
ing  activities  in  the  school  in  which 
the  blind  child  participates  directly, 
might  logically  form  the  basis  for 
an  extended  article.  Four-square 
clubs,  school  police  forces,  student 
councils,  grade-room  government, 
Hi-Y  clubs,  student  publications, 
athletics,  debating  contests,  music 
contests,  school  assemblies  —  all 
these  are  illustrative  of  the  part  he 
takes  in  the  social  life  of  the  school. 
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This  list  gives  some  idea  of  how 
numerous  and  varied  they  may  be, 
and  how  wide  and  far-reaching  is 
their  influence  both  upon  the  blind 
child  and  those  about  him. 

Nor  are  the  socializing  activities 
of  the  school  the  only  ones  which 
bring  the  child  without  sight  in 
closer  contact  with  the  community 
and  strengthen  the  ties  between  him 
and  its  sighted  members.  The  part 
he  takes  in  promoting  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Chest,  the  Junior  Red  Cross, 
the  Scout  and  Y.M.C.A.  activities, 
the  activities  of  the  Park  Board, 
such  as  community  sings,  pageants, 
sports,  etc.,  radio  contests  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  —  all  these  things  make 
him  feel  that  he  is  a  normal  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  community,  taking  a  nor¬ 
mal  part  in  each,  and  giving  and 
getting  the  benefits  which  are  a  part 
of  such  participation.  These  are  not 
activities  which  are  given  artificial 
stimulus  of  one  kind  or  another,  or 
which  are  viewed  with  interest  from 
afar,  but  they  are  made  a  vital  liv¬ 
ing  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
child,  affecting  him  just  as  they  af¬ 
fect  his  neighbors  and  friends.  May 
I  hasten  to  add  that  the  activities 
mentioned  are  not  hypothetical,  but 
are  selected  from  those  in  which  our 
pupils  have  actually  participated.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  (and  this  is 
important)  that  these  activities  have 
all  resulted  from  the  individual  ini¬ 
tiative  of  the  children,  and  not  from 
any  undue  urgings  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  or  school  authorities — 
one  of  the  most  concrete  evidences 
of  the  contagion  of  community 
spirit. 

Apart  from  the  learning  of  an 
occupation,  there  is  much  which 


goes  into  vocational  preparation, 
which  is  of  an  intangible  character. 
In  the  life  about  him  the  blind  child 
in  the  public  schools  is  daily  sub¬ 
jected  to  influences  which  mean 
much  to  him  vocationally. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  econo¬ 
mic  pressure,  which  is  all  too  uni¬ 
versal  in  the  home,  is  a  constant 
goad  to  his  realization  that  he  must 
some  day  earn  as  do  those  about 
him.  The  fact  that  his  brother  gets 
a  job  makes  him  want  one.  The 
fact  that  all  the  rest  of  the  boys 
and  girls  are  working  during  the 
summer  vacation  makes  him  feel 
that  he  should  do  something. 

One  of  my  boys,  of  whom  I  least 
expected  it,  was  so  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  those  about  him  that, 
the  summer  following  his  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  eighth  grade,  he  earned 
more  than  sufficient  to  buy  his 
clothes.  The  next  summer  he  did 
even  better,  while  the  business  ex¬ 
perience,  the  sagacity  for  business 
detail,  and  the  self-co'nfidence  he 
acquired  were  invaluable.  The  mar¬ 
vel  in  this  case  lay  not  in  the  fact 
that  the  boy  worked  during  the 
summer  vacation  (most  of  our  older 
boys  do  this),  but  that  a  boy  of 
his  type  and  temperament  should 
be  so  stimulated. 

The  meaning  of  competition  has 
a  deep  vocational  significance.  In 
his  daily  class  work  the  child  learns 
the  lesson  of  competition  with 
sighted  individuals  of  his  own  age, 
grade,  and  intellectual  power  —  a 
comjjetition  devoid  of  favoritism, 
which  stimulates  a  self-confidence 
that  is  difficult  to  develop  in  any 
other  way.  When  he  earns  an  A, 
he  knows  he  has  deserved  it,  just 
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as  truly  as  he  knows  he  has  de¬ 
served  the  D,  which  may  be  his  on 
another  occasion. 

With  the  freedom  which  comes 
from  ordinary  home  life,  the  boy  or 
girl  who  earnestly  thinks  along  vo¬ 
cational  lines,  has  the  opportunity 
for  observation  and  consultation 
which  cannot  be  afforded  to  the 
child  away  from  home.  He  makes 
contacts  with  friends  or  persons  he 
hears  about  in  various  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor,  and  gains  from  them  dis¬ 
couragement  or  stimulus,  as  circum¬ 
stances  warrant. 

He  may  even  gain  informal  ex¬ 
posure  to  his  chosen  field,  as  did 
one  of  our  boys  who  has  completed 
his  schooling,  and  is  now  studying 
for  the  ministry.  He  thought  long 
and  intensely  over  the  possibilities 
of  entering  this  field,  and  the  inspir¬ 
ation  he  received  from  contacts  pro¬ 
vided  in  his  home  community  were 
very  largely  responsible  for  his  in¬ 
terest  in  this  profession,  and  will 
doubtless  prove  a  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  his  success.  Through  one  of 
these  contacts,  he  is  now  assisting 
one  of  his  ministerial  acquaintances, 
thereby  gaining  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  field  during  his  training 
period.  I  should  like  to  give  further 
instances  of  this  aspect,  but  space 
does  not  permit. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least 
tangible  aid  to  success  in  a  voca¬ 
tion,  is  the  ability  to  adjust  himself 
to  ever-varying  conditions.  In  the 
case  of  the  blind,  the  problems  of 
adjustment  are  even  more  complex 
than  those  of  the  sighted. 

Although  deprived  of  his  vision, 
his  greatest  asset  and  aid  in  the 
process  of  adjustment,  yet  the  blind 


individual  must  be  even  more  ver¬ 
satile  in  his  adaptation  to  things 
about  him  than  his  more  fortunate 
sighted  brother.  Obviously  one  of 
the  greatest  training  factors  in  the 
making  of  adjustments  is  the  con¬ 
stant  repetition  in  the  meeting  of 
new  conditions  and  the  gaining  of 
confidence  in  meeting  them.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  the  day  school  pupil  who  is 
blind  receives  infinitely  more  train¬ 
ing  than  the  pupil  with  sight,  and 
it  is  well  that  he  should.  From  the 
time  that  he  leaves  home  in  the 
morning  and  boards  his  car,  through 
the  whole  day’s  experience,  he  must 
make  one  adjustment  after  another. 
No  two  of  these  adjustments  are 
likely  to  be  made  under  identical 
conditions,  and  in  every  one  of  them 
he  is  put  on  his  mettle.  When  he 
reports  to  the  regular  classroom,  to 
recite  with  his  class,  he  must  make 
his  physical  adjustment  in  finding 
the  room  and  his  place  in  it,  and  he 
must  make  his  own  adjustments  to 
every  part  of  each  of  the  recitations 
which  follow  through  the  day.  To 
be  sure,  his  room  teacher  is  at  hand 
to  assist  him  in  making  those  that 
are  too  difficult,  but  more  and  more 
as  he  grows  up  these  details  are  al¬ 
most  automatically  taken  over  by 
the  pupil  until  in  the  high  school 
only  the  weaker  students  require 
assistance.  Whether  it  be  in  the 
regular  classroom,  on  the  play¬ 
ground,  on  the  street,  on  the  car; 
whether  it  be  at  home,  in  some  pub¬ 
lic  place,  or  in  his  own  backyard, 
the  blind  child  must  make  his  own 
contacts  and  meet  his  own  prob¬ 
lems.  Sometimes  he  is  unduly  fa¬ 
vored,  sometimes  he  is  discrimi¬ 
nated  against ;  sometimes  he  is  pam- 
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pered,  and  sometimes  he  is  wounded 
by  unkind  gibes  and  thrusts :  but 
every  one  of  these  conditions,  good 
and  bad,  positive  and  negative,  is 
characteristic  and  illustrative  of  life 
itself,  and  he  sometimes  learns  as 
much  from  his  failures  as  he  does 
from  his  successes. 

There  are  a  number  of  education¬ 
al  advantages  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  day  school  class  for  the  blind. 
A  child  learns  much  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  likely  to  come  about 
in  a  well-conducted  recitation  in  a 
class  of  forty.  His  mental  contacts 
are  tremendously  multiplied.  In  a 
competitive  way,  he  must  pit  him¬ 
self  intellectually,  not  against  a 
class  of  six,  eight,  or  ten,  but  against 
a  class  of  forty.  By  reason  of  his 
handicap,  even  if  keen  mentally,  he 
is  likely  to  be  obliged  to  work  up 
to  capacity — a  most  wholesome  bit 
of  mental  discipline  for  any  child. 

The  methods  in  use  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  classes  for  the  blind  not 
only  encourage  analysis  of  individ¬ 
ual  needs,  but,  by  force  of  necessity, 
make  this  the  only  standard  of 
teaching  in  the  Braille  class.  This 
individual  consideration  makes  it 
possible  to  pass  the  child  on  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  his  mental  attainments  per¬ 
mit. 

Added  to  this  is  the  advantage 
which  accrues  from  the  fact  that 
day  school  classes  for  the  blind  are, 
in  general,  organized  only  in  the 
most  progressive  systems,  and  these 
classes  must,  of  necessity,  reflect  the 
energy  which  these  systems  put  in¬ 
to  the  improvement  of  their  teach¬ 
ing  methods. 

All  these  things  make  it  possible 
for  a  day  school  pupil  to  complete 


his  education  at  an  earlier  date  than 
is  generally  possible  for  blind  pu¬ 
pils,  so  that  graduation  from  high 
school  at  ages  from  fifteen  to  eigh¬ 
teen  is  not  unusual  for  pupils  who 
have  been  in  the  day  school  system 
for  most  or  all  of  their  school  life. 

The  cultural  development  of  a 
child  in  the  day  school  system  Is 
limited  only  by  the  broad  facilities 
which  are  made  available  in  the 
cities  where  these  classes  are  or¬ 
ganized,  and  the  energy  which  the 
school  exercises  in  bringing  these 
forces  to  bear  upon  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
expend  their  energies  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

Like  the  cultural  opportunities, 
the  opportunities  for  vocational 
preparation  and  placement  are  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  the  economic  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  by  these  large  cen¬ 
ters  of  population,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cultural  advantages,  the 
benefits  to  these  children  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  aggressive¬ 
ness  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
school  system  in  their  behalf. 

There  are  two  other  advantages 
which  accrue,  not  only  to  those  who 
attend  day  school  classes  for  the 
blind,  but  also  to  the  great  mass 
of  blind  who  live  in  centers  of  pop¬ 
ulation  maintaining  such  classes. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  increased 
familiarity  of  the  public  with  blind 
people  and  their  problems.  The 
public  will  be  much  more  intelli¬ 
gent  in  its  handling  of  the  problem 
of  the  blind  when  it  knows  the 
blind  better.  Nothing  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  acquaint  it  with 
the  capabilities  of  our  blind  people, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  effective 
in  doing  this  than  the  constant  mul- 
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tifarious  daily  contacts  between  our  terns,  but  rather  in  the  lack  of  ag- 
young  blind  people  on  the  one  hand,  gressive  leadership  and  the  machin- 
and  the  public,  both  in  and  out  of  ery  and  the  technique  for  doing 
school,  on  the  other.  these  things.  Most  of  our  public 

The  second  of  these  advantages  is  school  systems  do  not  offer  to  their 
the  more  wholesome  attitude  which  blind  children  intensive  and  individ- 
our  blind  people  from  the  day  ualized  corrective  gymnastics,  and 
schools  are  likely  to  assume  toward  xvidely  differentiated  courses  in  music 
their  relationship  to  society  as  a  and  dramatics,  such  as  are  made  a 
whole.  Our  day  school  children  from  part  of  the  regular  instruction  in  the 
the  beginning  develop  the  con-  best  of  our  residential  schools, 
cept  that  they  are,  primarily,  citi-  However,  there  seems  no  good  and 
zens  of  the  school  or  of  the  com-  logical  reason  why  a  place  for  these 
munity,  and  only  secondarily,  blind :  important  educational  elements  can- 
in  contra-distinction  to  the  concept  not  be  found  in  a  carefully  planned 
now  held  by  so  many  blind  people,  course  of  day  school  instruction, 
that  they  are,  primarily,  blind  indi-  The  day  school  plan  of  education, 
viduals,  and  secondarily,  members  as  a  whole,  is  still  young.  Its  low 
of  the  greater  whole.  per  capita  cost,  as  compared  with 

As  a  bit  of  social  philosophy,  that  of  residential  school  instruc- 
these  two  concepts  have  a  far-  tion,  is  strongly  in  its  favor,  the 
reaching  effect,  not  only  upon  the  cultural  and  vocational  resources  at 
blind  people  themselves,  in  their  its  command  are  almost  unlimited, 
efforts  to  earn  a  livelihood,  but  in  and  the  early  and  tender  age  at 
the  part  which  society  is  expected  which  the  pupils  complete  their 
to  play  in  furnishing  means  of  sup-  school  work  leaves  much  opportu- 
port.  Needless  to  say,  these  two  nity  for  constructive  vocational  and 
points  of  view  form  the  basis  for  trade  training.  Fundamentally,  the 
happiness  or  unhappiness  in  the  plan  is  sound,  and  as  we  grow  in 
normal  life  contacts  of  the  individ-  experience,  and  as  we  focus  upon 
ual,  determining  as  they  do  the  its  problems  the  light  of  impartial 
question  as  to  whether  the  blind  in-  investigation  and  research  into  its 
dividual  will  seek  his  happiness  and  weaker  segments,  constructive 
inspiration  from  the  sighted  friends  means  will  be  found  for  supplement- 
about  him,  or  whether  merely  toler-  ing  in  a  material  way  the  present 
ating  these  associations,  he  puts  activities  of  our  public  school  classes 
them  aside  whenever  possible  for  for  the  blind, 
contacts  with  other  blind  people. 

In  stressing  the  advantages  of  Reduction  in  Trachoma 

the  day  school  plan,  I  have  not  lost  The  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
sight  of  some  of  its  weaknesses.  Its  vention  of  Blindness  reports  that 

essential  weakness,  however,  lies  within  fifteen  years  the  number  of 
not  in  its  inherent  inability  to  per-  trachoma  sufferers  in  Kentucky  has 
form  those  services  for  certain  of  been  reduced  from  50,000  to  3,000 
our  blind  people  which  are  now  left  because  of  widespread  education 
undone  in  all  or  most  of  our  sys-  and  better  medical  facilities. 


Lead  Dogs  for  the  Blind 

By  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis 


In  January,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison 
Eustis,  an  American  woman,  who  for  three 
years  has  trained  dogs  in  Switzerland  to 
lead  blind  people,  visited  the  United  States. 
She  brought  with  her  three  German  Shep¬ 
herd  dogs  as  a  nucleus  of  a  training  school 
for  lead  dogs  in  Tennessee,  a  school  which 
fulfils  a  dream  of  Morris  Frank,  a  blind  boy 
of  Nashville.  Mrs.  Eustis  also  brought  a 
trainer,  Elliott  Humphrey,  who  is  now  in 
Nashville  getting  the  work  started  in  this 
country. 

Before  she  returned  to  Fortunate  Fields 
and  a  coming  conference  with  Premier  Mus¬ 
solini  in  Rome,  Mrs.  Eustis  gave  several 
talks  to  interested  audiences. 

Her  address  at  the  Colony  Club  in  New 
York  is  herewith  presented,  as  it  tells  Mrs. 
Eustis’s  story  in  her  own  words. — Editor’s 
Note. 

Before  I  tell  you  about  the 
work  of  Shepherd  dogs  as 
leaders  of  the  blind,  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  little  about  the  dogs  them¬ 
selves.  The  dogs  I  breed  and  train 
are  the  so-called  police  dogs,  which 
in  reality  are  German  Shepherd 
Dogs.  Let  me  explain  that  there  is 
no  such  breed  as  a  police  dog — dogs 
of  any  breed  trained  for  police  work 
are  police  dogs.  The  German  Shep¬ 
herd  Dog  is  of  pure  blood,  born  and 
bred  for  centuries  to  guard  Nature’s 
most  helpless  animal,  the  sheep.  As 
far  as  is  known  he  carries  no  wolf 
blood,  but  if  he  does  it  would  be  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  we 
carry  monkey  ancestry.  As  he  is 
known  in  England  and  America  to¬ 
day  he  is  a  long  way  from  his  work¬ 
ing  ancestor.  Here  he  has  been  bred 
for  beauty  as  a  show  dog  at  the 
expense  of  intelligence  and  firm 
nerves.  A  good  Shepherd,  one 
worthy  of  the  name,  doesn’t  go 
about  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder 
any  more  than  a  worthwhile  man 
does.  ' 


In  Germany,  where  he  works  for 
his  living,  no  one  is  ever  bitten  or 
ever  suffers  any  harm  from  him ; 
here,  where  he  is  overbred,  overfed, 
and  underexercised,  he  seems  to 
have  j’oined  our  criminal  class. 

I  want  you  to  see  the  Shepherd  as 
I  see  him — a  Niagara  of  energy  go¬ 
ing  to  waste,  an  intelligence  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  used  intelligently,  a  public 
servant  and  useful  citizen.  At  For¬ 
tunate  Fields,  my  breeding  and 
training  station  in  Switzerland,  we 
have  been  working  for  five  years  to 
develop  this  energy.  Our  dogs  go 
out  from  our  six  departments  as 
Police  dogs  with  the  State  Police, 
Red  Cross  dogs,  and  Liaison  dogs 
for  the  Swiss  Army,  Criminal  Trail  ¬ 
ing  dogs.  Prison  and  Railroad  Yard 
Guards,  and  lastly  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  as  Leaders  for  the  blind. 

I  always  mentally  compare  per¬ 
sonalities  of  dogs  with  those  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  I  find  that  I  compare  the 
Shepherd  who  works  with  that  up 
and  doing  type  of  American  who 
steps  out  into  life  with  energy, 
eager  to  carry  his  share  of  this 
world”s  burdens. 

Now  the  blind  man  has  a  burden 
which  he  calls  a  handicap ;  he  makes 
a  marked  difference  between  afflic¬ 
tion  which  entails  suffering  and 
handicap  which  puts  him  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  Because  he  has  lost  his 
eyesight  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
lose  his  self-respect  by  being  a  bur¬ 
den  to  other  people.  The  German 
Shepherd  Dog  steps  into  the  breach 
and  lifts  that  burden  by  becoming 
the  blind  man’s  eyes. 
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You  will  take  that  statement  with 
the  same  grain  of  salt  that  I  did 
when  I  heard  it  three  years  ago. 

I  went  to  Germany  to  one  of  the 
Government  Schools  for  training 
dogs  to  lead  the  blind.  In  Germany 
every  war  blinded  man  capable  of 
handling  a  dog  has  one  provided  by 
the  Government  with  an  allowance 
sufficient  for  the  dog’s  support. 

I  went  a  scep¬ 
tic.  Even  I  didn’t 
believe  that  a 
blind  man’s  life 
could  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  a 
dog.  I  expected 
to  see  an  in¬ 
structor  with 
eyes  bandaged 
give  a  demon¬ 
stration  with  a 
special  dog.  I 
saw  nothing  of 
the  kind.  What  1 
saw  were  fifteen 
blinded  soldiers 
quietly  and  nat¬ 
urally  finishing 
their  three 
weeks’  course  of 
instruction  with  their  dogs,  and  the 
first  one  I  saw  converted  me.  He 
was  coming  down  the  steps  of  the 
dormitory  with  his  dog  harness  and 
leash  in  one  hand  and  his  cane  in 
the  other  on  his  way  to  the  enclos¬ 
ure  where  the  dogs  run  for  half  an 
hour  before  working.  In  his  three 
weeks  there  he  must  have  come 
down  those  steps  and  along  that 
short  path  six  to  eight  times  a  day 
and  yet  his  feet  shuffled  and  faltered 
and  he  groped  with  his  cane.  As 
he  reached  the  gate  and  called  his 


dog,  she  came  up  to  him,  putting  her 
head  in  his  hand  to  let  him  know 
she  was  there.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  change  that  came  over  that  man 
as  with  his  dog  in  the  leading  har¬ 
ness  he  turned  away  from  that  gate. 
He  could  SEE.  One  minute  an  un¬ 
certain  groping  blind  man,  the  next 
he  passed  me  an  assured  person 
with  his  dog  well  in  hand,  whistling 
a  little  tune  and 
feeling  for  a  cig¬ 
arette.  He  was 
off  for  his  after¬ 
noon  work  and  I 
asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  follow 
him.  He  took  a 
walk  of  about 
forty-five  min¬ 
utes  through  the 
streets  of  Pots¬ 
dam  and  went  so 
fast  that  I  had 
to  run  to  keep 
up  to  him.  Al¬ 
though  I  jostled 
heaps  of  people 
in  my  haste,  he 
and  his  dog  never 
touched  a  soul. 
As  I  watched 
them  in  the  crowd  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  that  it  was  not  the  man  direct¬ 
ing  the  dog  when  to  stop  for  curbs 
and  traffic,  when  to  cross  the  street 
or  to  steer  him  around  obstacles 
and  people,  so  perfectly  did  the  two 
work  together.  And  so  it  has  been 
with  the  work  of  all  the  men  that 
I  have  watched  and  studied  in  the 
past  three  years. 

Of  course  this  result  has  not  been 
accomplished  in  a  day.  It  has  been 
developing  over  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  Its  success  is  shown 


Arnaux  of  Fortunate  Fields  belongs 
to  Mrs.  Eustis.  Like  her  other  dogs, 
he  is  trained  to  be  true  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  his  working  ancestors,  Ger¬ 
man  Shepherd  Dogs,  bom  and  bred 
to  guard  sheep. 
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by  the  fact  that  the  first  war  blind 
are  now  coming  back  to  be  trained 
with  their  second  dogs. 

I  am  often  asked  how  a  dog  can 
work  in  New  York.  The  profes¬ 
sional  answer  is  that  a  dog  can 
work  better  in  a  city  where  the  traf¬ 
fic  is  directed  than  in  a  smaller  com¬ 
munity  where  there  is  no  attempt  at 
organizing  order. 

A  year  ago  an  article  that  I  wrote 
called  the  “Seeing  Eye”  appeared 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  de¬ 
scribing  the  work  of  dogs  to  lead 
the  blind.  I  had  loads  of  letters 
from  blind  people  asking  where 
they  could  get  such  dogs.  They  all 
wanted  dogs  for  themselves,  but 
one  blind  man  asked  not  for  a  dog 
for  himself  but  if  what  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  were  true,  he  would  like  to 
prove  it  in  order  to  help  the  blind 
of  America  to  have  their  dogs.  He 
was  Morris  S.  Frank  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  Twenty  years  old,  and 
blind  for  three  years.  I  offered  to 
train  a  dog  for  him  if  he  would 
come  to  Switzerland  to  be  trained 
with  it.  By  his  real  vision  this  boy 
is  going  to  make  it  possible  for 
other  blind  men  to  have  their  See¬ 
ing  Eye. 

One  afternoon  towards  the  end  of 
his  training  in  Switzerland  he  was 
lying  back  in  his  chair  resting.  I 
thought  he  was  asleep,  when  I 
heard  him  laugh.  Then  he  said  in 
his  soft  Southern  voice,  “Mrs. 
Eustis,  I’ve  kept  a  smile  on  my  face 
for  three  years  ’cause  I  had  to,  but 
now  I  can  smile  ’cause  I  want  to. 
I’m  free.”  That  is  what  his  dog  had 
done  for  him.  In  speaking  of  her 
he  always  says,  “My  dog  has  signed 
my  Declaration  of  Independence.” 


In  the  six  months  that  he  has  had 
her  in  America  she  has  gone  every¬ 
where  alone.  The  night  he  landed, 
he  walked  up  Broadway  in  the  the¬ 
atre  crowds.  I  would  like  to  read 
you  a  paragraph  from  his  last  letter 
to  me. 

“One  year  ago  today,  I  read  of 
Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  and  her 
‘Seeing  Eye,’  and  if  I  could  have 
looked  into  the  future  would  I  or 
would  I  not  have  written  that  letter 
that  was  to  change  my  life  ?  Changed 
me  from  a  blind  and  helpless  human 
to  one  who  can  see  again.  I  know 
what  the  dog  means  to  me,  and  no 
matter  what  obstacle  may  arise  it 
will  not  keep  me  from  seeing  that 
every  blind  man  has  his  opportu¬ 
nity  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  motion, 

I  have  fulfilled  every  dream  I 
dreamt  in  Switzerland,  for  there  is 
nowhere  that  I  cannot  go  alone. 
This  work  cannot  be  a  failure.” 

He  is  organizing  a  small  school  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  which  will  be 
called  the  “Seeing  Eye.”  He  plans 
to  furnish  the  blind  man  with  his 
dog  at  cost — between  $1 50  and  $200. 
As  a  dog  can  be  counted  on  to  work 
from  eight  to  ten  years,  a  man’s  in¬ 
dependence  will  cost  him  only  $15 
to  $20  a  year.  Mr.  Frank  himself 
.  is  in  an  insurance  company,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  following  his 
courses  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
has  a  scholarship  for  Harvard  and 
another  for  Columbia,  and  is  doing 
this  only  as  his  contribution  to 
America’s  blind. 

The  school  can  only  start  on  a 
very  small  scale  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  instructors.  There  are  very 
few  good  ones,  even  in  Germany. 
When  Mr.  Frank  said  that  he 
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f  wanted  to  start  the  work  in  Amer- 

ji  ica  if  I  would  help  him  with  the 

j  training  end  of  it,  I  didn’t  want  to 

I  be  behind  him  in  courage,  so  I  said 

I  “yes.”  My  difficulty  was  that,  not 

living  in  America,  I  couldn’t  take  the 
responsibility  of  trainers  sent  over 
here  unless  I  trained  them  myself. 
As  I  live  half  way  up  a  mountain- 
P  side  and  the  training  of  dogs  to  lead 

1:  the  blind  must  be  done  right 

j  through  the  city  streets,  I  couldn't 

[!  do  the  work  on  a  big  enough  scale 

i  at  home. 

r 

I  This  problem  has  been  solved  for 

me  through  the  interest  of  Captain 
I  Georges  Balsiger  of  Lausanne,  who 

I  has  offered  his  house  and  grounds 

as  training  headquarters  for  Europe 


of  L’Oeil  qui  Voit,  and  also  through 
the  generosity  of  an  American  wo¬ 
man  who  by  her  financial  support 
has  made  it  possible  to  open  •. 
school  for  instructors  in  connection 
with  the  Lausanne  School. 

In  this  way,  all  Seeing  Eye  in¬ 
structors  will  be  trained  by  the  For¬ 
tunate  Fields  methods.  They  will 
be  men  who  have  been  selected  and 
vouched  for  by  us  and  who  will  do 
their  work  not  as  dog  trainers  but 
with  the  aim  of  putting  the  blind 
man  on  equal  terms  with  the  seeing 
man,  who  will  not  exploit  him,  but 
who  will  earn  their  living  by  lifting 
the  blind  man’s  burden  and  to  wid¬ 
en  the  dog’s  already  wide  service  to 
man — that  of  guide,  philosopher  and 


The  Soul  of  the  Organ 

A  Survey  of  an  Opportunity  for  the  Blind 


By  L.  VV.  Rodenberg* 


Illinois  School 

OVER  the  arched  entrance  to 
every  school  for  the  blind  I 
should  inscribe  these  words: 
“Music,  the  El  Dorado  of  Blindness.” 

Superscribed  thereto  would  be  a 
symbol  of  the  three  C’s,  signifying: 
“Culture,  Competence,  Compensation.” 

For,  could  we  catch  the  deepest 
heart-echoes  of  those  who  pass  be¬ 
neath  the  arch,  or  who  have  passed 
through  it  and  learned  of  life,  even 
a  few  who  have  known  the  world’s 
applause,  we  should  hear  such  testi¬ 
monials  as  these: 

“Music  is  the  panacea  of  our  social 
ills.  We  were  hungry,  and  it  fed 
us.  We  were  despondent,  it  up¬ 
lifted  us.  We  were  in  a  dark  pris¬ 
on,  it  gave  us  the  freedom  and  light 
of  new  landscapes.  We  were  pitied, 
it  gave  us  love  and  honor.  Blessed 
be  they  who  direct  us  to  El  Do¬ 
rado  !” 

But  we  must  be  specific.  We 
need  think  of  opportunities.  Cer¬ 
tainly  our  youthful,  forward-look¬ 
ing  students  need  all  possible  op¬ 
portunities  for  worthwhile  pursuits, 
especially  of  the  better  professional 
kinds.  The  well-paved  avenues  to 
respectable  success  are  so  few  that 
we  must  be  alert  and  courageous 
to  find  new  ones.  What,  then,  is 
this  opportunity  we  are  to  survey? 
What  do  we  mean  by  the  “soul  of 
the  organ”? 

It  is  this,  that  in  France  there  are 
upwards  of  five  hundred  blind  or¬ 
ganists  in  Catholic  churches,  while 
in  the  United  States  there  are  less 


for  the  Blind 

than  a  score.  You  will  say  that 
France  is  more  Catholic  than  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  so,  but  its 
population  is  less  than  half  that  of 
our  country,  so  that  we  may  safely 
estimate  that  there  are  as  many 
well-conditioned  parishes  here  as 
there. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  cross  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  learn  other  interesting 
facts.  In  Canada,  particularly  in 
Quebec,  there  is  an  ever  lengthen¬ 
ing  list  of  blind  organists  in  excel¬ 
lent  positions,  among  them  the 
most  enviable  in  Montreal  itself. 
This  is  due  to  the  fine  work  and 
inspiration  of  the  Nazareth  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  Montreal. 

Let  us  dispel  at  once  the  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  present  discussion,  or 
any  similar  interest,  is  sectarian 
propaganda.  It  is  a  finer  kind  of 
propaganda.  If,  by  a  major  effort, 
we  may  give  superior  occupation  to 
hundreds  of  blind  persons,  we  may 
call  it  what  we  will,  so  long  as  the 
benefit  comes  to  those  who  need  it. 
And  the  Church,  in  the  same  spirit 
of  interest  and  generosity,  will  do 
all  it  can  to  accomplish  the  same 
end.  Although  we  are  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  very  heart-strings  of  the 
Church,  its  sacred  music,  the  great 
heart  of  the  Church  will  welcome 
and  encourage  us  because  of  our 
humanity  and  because  of  its  hu¬ 
manity. 

Of  all  church  music,  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  fraught  with  the 
least  difficulty  for  the  blind  organ- 
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ist.  This  is  not  due  to  its  tech¬ 
nical  simplicity,  for  it  is  quite 
uniquely  difficult.  Rather,  it  is  due 
to  the  regularity  of  its  harmonies 
and  recurrence.  After  the  ritualistic 
music  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
once  understood  and  memorized, 
the  organist  does  not  have  the  over¬ 
whelming  labor  of  memorizing 
which  makes  the  post  of  organist 
in  Protestant  churches  all  but  im¬ 
possible  without  sight.  The  blind 
organist  iii  the  Protestant  church 
must  prepare  hundreds  of  hymns, 
choral  and  solo  accompaniments, 
preludes,  offertories,  and  postludes. 
He  must  be  a  veritable  Hercules  at 
memorizing  and  an  artist  at  extem¬ 
porizing.  Despite  these  demands, 
a  number  of  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  have  been  successful 
in  this  field,  and  some,  like  the  late 
David  D.  Wood  of  Philadelphia, 
attaining  high  artistic  reputation. 
At  present  there  are  perhaps  as 
many  organists  in  the  Protestant 
Church  in  the  United  States  as  in 
the  Catholic  Church. 

The  music  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  more  complicated  for  the 
blind  organist,  but  still  simple 
enough  to  invite  organized  effort  to 
equip  as  many  blind  musicians  as 
possible  to  fill  church  positions. 
More  than  one  hundred  blind  per¬ 
sons  have  been  appointed  to  such 
work  ill  England,  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London, 
embosses  a  great  deal  of  music  for 
their  professional  use.  Of  course, 
there  are  “low”  and  “high” 
churches,  and  the  degree  of  their 
“elevation”  determines  the  facility 
with  which  the  blind  musician  can 
act  as  their  organist.  Well  and 


good,  therefore,  if  the  blind  musi¬ 
cian  have  the  talent,  fortitude,  and 
training  to  venture  into  the  non- 
Catholic  field.  For  the  present  we 
shall  merely  wish  him  well  and 
must  concern  ourselves  with  the 
greater  opportunities  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  field. 

Now,  since  there  are  hundreds  of 
blind  organists  in  European  Cath¬ 
olic  churches,  it  is  apparent  that 
such  work  is  both  possible  and  de¬ 
sirable.  The  question  naturally  fol¬ 
lows,  is  it  equally  possible  ami 
ccjually  desirable  in  America?  Are 
there  differences  between  condi¬ 
tions  in  Europe  and  those  in  Amer¬ 
ica  which  might  disparage  the  op¬ 
portunity  in  America? 

It  is  true  that  Catholic  churches 
here  admit  somewhat  more  varied 
and  elaborate  music  than  do  most 
European  churches.  This  can  be 
said,  however,  chiefly  of  the  larger 
metropolitan  churches.  Besides, 
there  is  a  .safeguard  that  this  ten¬ 
dency  become  a  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  in  an  authoritative  preference 
for  universal  simplicity  of  music  in 
the  Church.  Whatever  be  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  variation  or  elaboration,  it 
would  not  be  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  blind  organist,  and  might 
tend  to  add  spice  to  his  routine 
work.  Heretofore,  the  American 
aspirant  had  no  embossed  texts  to 
help  him,  but  this  discouragement 
is  no  longer  so  forbidding,  as  will 
be  seen  later. 

The  good  Sisters  of  the  Nazareth 
Institution  told  me  that  one  of  the 
serious  difficulties  in  placing  blind 
organists  is  to  convince  the  local 
churches  of  the  ability  of  the  blind 
candidate.  So  also  it  has  been  in 
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England  and  France.  But  happily 
the  ancient  fortress  of  diffidence 
crumbles  a  bit  with  every  new  ap¬ 
pointment  and  every  new  demon¬ 
stration  by  the  individual  that  he 
is  equal  to  the  responsibility  given 
to  him.  And  when  assaults  on  the 
fortress  are  multiplied  into  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  resistance  cannot  long  be  for¬ 
midable. 

In  France  there  is  full  and  estab¬ 
lished  co-operation  between  Church 
and  school  authorities  in  preparing 
blind  organists  for  church  positions. 
A  special  chapel  is  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  school  and  a 
priest  rehearses  the  Mass  with  the 
advanced  candidate.  There,  as  in 
England,  practical  experience  in 
choir  directing  is  given  the  older 
students  in  and  out  of  the  school, 
to  cultivate  technique  and  poise  in 
that  important  phase  of  the  future 
work.  So  it  is,  that  in  the  whole¬ 
some  and  virile  approach  to  the 
opportunity  on  the  part  of  foreign 
educators  we  see  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  us.  Is  there 
not  in  these  facts  a  challenge  to  us 
to  make  possible  in  America  what 
has  hitherto  been  impossible? 

Yet,  we  are  practical.  We  wish 
to  know  what  is  the  value  and  the 
desirability  of  church  work  by  the 
blind  musician. 

At  once  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  stipend  paid  by  the  average 
parish  to  its  organist  and  choir¬ 
master  is  likely  to  be  quite  paltry. 
In  itself  it  might  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
costly  and  trying  effort  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Salaries  vary  from  zero  in 
remote  rural  parishes  to  attractive 
incomes  far  above  three  ciphers  for 


cathedral  work.  Yet  many  a  blind 
person,  by  reason  of  sheer  neces¬ 
sity,  would  be  glad  to  put  forth 
every  effort  even  for  a  small  in¬ 
come.  The  salary,  however,  is  not 
the  only  compensation.  Fate  is  the 
organist’s  friend.  Its  hand  is  now 
sinister,  now  dexter — it  tolls  the 
requiem  bell  and  sounds  the  nuptial 
chimes.  The  mourned,  no  less  than 
the  happier  groom,  is  likely  to  be 
substantially  appreciative,  and  in 
this  way  the  organist  is  assured  an 
arbitrary  but  valuable  perquisite. 

Beside  the  church  stands  the  par¬ 
ish  school,  and  beside  neighboring 
churches  stand  other  parish  schools. 
If  the  blind  candidate  be  excellently 
qualified  in  music,  and  especially  if 
he  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
unique  technicalities  of  Gregorian 
Chant,  he  will  stand  a  good  chance 
to  receive  a  teacher’s  appointment. 
Let  him  prove  voluntarily  and  gra¬ 
tis  at  first,  if  necessary,  that  he  can 
train  a  choir.  Let  him  be  content 
at  first  to  act  as  an  assistant, 
and  to  substitute  occasionally  at 
a  requiem.  His  services  will  be¬ 
come  known  and  will  be  in  de¬ 
mand.  Perhaps  an  adjoining  par¬ 
ish  will  be  inspired  to  imitate  the 
first  in  having  a  finely  trained  choir 
of  young  men.  Who  can  tell  what 
his  talent  and  enthusiasm  and  cour¬ 
age  can  accomplish? 

More  important,  however,  than 
salaries  or  fees  is  the  publicity 
which  automatically  comes  to  the 
organist  if  he  is  a  private  teacher 
or  tuner.  As  a  rule,  the  church 
duties  require  only  a  minor  portion 
of  his  time,  so  that  he  may  have 
another  and  a  major  vocation. 
Whatever  this  be,  every  appear- 
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ance  at  the  organ  is  an  advertise-  music  of  the  Church.  It  has  had 
ment  of  his  ability.  In  the  congre-  recently  a  marked  revival  and  has 
gation,  although  engrossed  in  wor-  been  re-standardized  in  what  is 
ship,  the  parents  of  scores  of  pros-  called  the  New  Vatican  Edition.  It 
pective  private  pupils  are  conscious  is,  so  to  speak,  a  world  of  music 
of  his  musicianship.  The  patronage  in  itself.  It  is  authentically  printed 
thus  gained  is  not  limited  to  the  on  a  staff  of  four  instead  of  the  con- 
congregation  whom  he  serves,  but  ventional  five  lines,  and  the  notes 
it  advertises  him  liberally  through-  are  square  instead  of  round.  There 
out  the  community  at  large.  are  no  key-signatures,  all  melodies 

Above  and  beyond  all  of  these  being  written  in  “movable  Do.” 
definite  advantages  there  is  the  per-  Neither  are  there  time-signatures, 
sonal  or  moral  consequence  to  the  the  melody  moving  in  a  kind  of 
individual  himself.  His  standing  as  beautiful,  free  rhythm.  The  har- 
a  public  personage  stimulates  his  monies,  always  simple,  are  in  the 
life  and  gives  him  poise  of  purpose  ecclesiastical  modes,  in  Gregorian 
and  contentment,  and  a  sense  of  tonality.  However,  it  must  not  be 
worthy  service.  He  feels  and  acts  implied  that  all  the  music  of  the 
the  part  of  one  who  has  an  interest.  Church  is  ancient  chant,  nor  is  it 
and  who  is  respected  as  a  necessary  all  written  in  the  square  Gregorian 
member  of  society.  notation.  There  are  many  modern 

But  let  us  now  attempt  to  answer  settings  of  the  Mass,  of  which  the 
why  there  are  so  few  Catholic  or-  more  elaborate  require  the  finest 
ganists  among  blind  musicians  in  possible  choral  equipment  and  ar- 
our  country.  Can  it  be  that  the  tistic  treatment. 

Protestant  teachers  of  music,  who  The  music  of  the  Church,  espe- 
are  in  the  great  majority  in  our  cially  its  Chant,  with  is  character- 
schools,  have  not  encouraged  their  istic  rhythms,  phrasings,  harmo- 
Catholic  pupils  to  see  this  opportu-  nies,  and  printed  symbols,  is  so 
nity  and  to  prepare  for  it?  steeped  in  spiritual  meaning  that  it 

Yes,  I  think  that  it  is  due  in  a  and  its  sacred  import  are  as  one. 
large  measure  to  this  failure  on  the  To  understand  its  technicalities,  one 
part  of  our  instructors.  Yet,  back  must  understand  the  Catholic  creed 
of  this  there  is  certainly  no  inten-  and  ritual.  In  short,  without  a  spe- 
tional  neglect  or  bigotry.  The  true  cial  text  fully  treating  at  once  the 
reason  is  that  music  teachers,  technical  and  the  religious  details, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  as  this  unique  world  of  music  —  this 
a  rule  know  little  or  nothing  about  inviting  opportunity  for  the  blind 
Gregorian  Chant,  whose  unique  musician — must  remain  a  mystery 
technical  difficulties  have  already  not  easily  mastered, 
been  mentioned.  However,  preceding  a  text,  there 

And  what,  then,  is  the  nature  of  must  be  an  adequate  system  of 
Gregorian  Chant?  Why  is  it  that  Braille  symbols  by  which  to  express 
knowdedge  of  its  technical  details  this  extraordinary  kind  of  song, 
is  somewhat  unusual?  The  preliminary  step  in  this  direc- 

Chant  is  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  tion  was  accomplished  in  America 
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when  in  1925,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  “Key  to  Braille  Music 
Notation”  was  edited  and  became 
available  in  ink  and  Braille  at  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville.  In  the  Key  is  a 
full  treatment  of  Chant,  which  sec¬ 
tion  has  the  fortune  and  the  merit 
of  having  been  critically  revised  by 
Mrs.  Justine  Ward  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  is  recognized  as  per¬ 
haps  the  foremost  authority  on 
Chant  in  the  United  States.  The 
Braille  notation,  given  in  the  Key, 
is  based  on  the  French  method  in 
its  general  application,  so  that  the 
American  reader  may  use  the  books 
of  Chant  printed  by  the  Valentin 
Haiiy  Association,  Paris,  and  avail¬ 
able  as  loans  from  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  Department  for  the 
Blind. 

In  June,  1927,  a  conference  was 
held  in  New  York  City  between 
Mr.  E.  E.  Bramlette  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House,  Father  J.  M. 
Stadelman  of  the  Xavier  Press,  and 
myself,  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  promoting  knowledge  of,  and  in¬ 
terest  in,  the  vocational  opportunity 
for  the  blind,  lying  fallow  in  the 
Catholic  field.  It  was  agreed  that 
now,  since  the  first  step  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  treatment  of 
Chant  notation  in  the  Key,  the  next 
step  must  be  the  publication  of  a 
text  in  Braille  on  Chant  itself  for 
the  instruction  of  pupils  in  schools 
for  the  blind  who  might  be  inspired 
to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  was  arranged  that  Father 
Stadelman  should  consult  with 
Church  authorities  for  the  selection 
of  a  simple  and  appropriate  text, 
that  the  same  should  be  recom¬ 


mended  for  embossing  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Priating  House,  and  that  I 
should  act  advisory  in  technical 
notational  details.  Consequently  a 
text  was  chosen  and  transcribed. 
We  were  happy  that  the  author  of 
the  text  should  be  none  other  than 
the  same  Mrs.  Ward,  whose  talent 
and  personal  interest  had  already 
served  us  so  generously.  Three  vol¬ 
umes  comprise  the  Braille  copy,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  copies  will  soon  be 
found  in  all  of  our  schools.  Should 
there  be  no  Catholic  teacher  of  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  school,  some  other  should 
prepare  to  stand  ready  to  sponsor 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  text  by 
Catholic  students.  In  such  an  event 
assistance  will  always  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  the  local  church,  if  prop¬ 
erly  invited. 

Of  course,  what  has  been  done 
thus  far  in  the  United  States  is  al¬ 
together  meagre,  preliminary,  and 
insufficient.  We  have  merely 
knocked  at  the  door  of  this  opportu¬ 
nity  and  have  tried  to  visualize 
what  lies  beyond.  So  large  an  un¬ 
dertaking  as  the  mastery  of  this 
field  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a 
year  nor  in  a  decade.  We  must 
begin  by  first  imbuing  ourselves 
and  our  pupils  with  the  significance 
of  the  opportunity.  We  must  prove 
that  there  is  now  a  new  and  access¬ 
ible  path  to  El  Dorado.  Perhaps, 
then,  when  the  great  organ  in  the 
school  chapel  is  heard  sending  forth 
its  lofty  harmonies,  some  heart  will 
catch  the  inspiration  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  we  have  sketched — will  con¬ 
ceive  and  vibrate  with  a  new  hope 
of  worthy  and  fruitful  service — will 
be  grateful  for  the  beautiful  and 
mysterious  welcome  it  has  caught 
from  the  “soul  of  the  organ.” 


The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  as  a 
Publisher  of  Braille  Music 


r.y  RoiiKKT  1).  Irwin* 


The  friends  of  every  institution 
like  to  feel  that  their  favorite 
organization  has  not  only  per¬ 
formed  in  a  creditable  way  the  func¬ 
tions  for  which  it  was  established, 
but  that  it  has  also  rendered  some 
unicpie  service  which  makes  it  stand 
out  among  agencies  of  its  class, 
h'riends  of  schools  for  the  blind  are 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
article  on  “The  Soul  of  the  Organ” 
by  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg  in  this 
issue  of  the  Outlook  brings  to  our 
minds  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  has 
placed  other  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  its  debt.  The  Hall  Braillewriter 
and  the  Braille  stereotyping  machine 
might  be  mentioned  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  to  the  contribution 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
in  the  field  of  music  that  reference 
is  made  here. 

In  1892  when  American  Braille 
was  adojjted  as  the  official  type  of 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  it 
was  found  that  books  and  music  in 
this  type  were  almost  entirely  lack¬ 
ing.  The  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  school  at  that  time  was  Mr. 
Frank  Hall,  who  had  just  invented 
the  Hall  Braillewriter.  That,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Hall  stereotyping 
machine  which  soon  followed,  were 
destined  to  revolutionize  methods  of 
printing  and  writing  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.  Under  his 
guidance  the  Illinois  School  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  for  making 
a  large  contribution  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  general  literary  and 

•Blind 


music  library  in  the  newly  adopted 
American  Braille  system.  He  was 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  selection 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Jewell  as  the  first 
printer.  Mr.  Jewell  was  a  blind  man 
of  intelligence  and  resourcefulness, 
whose  scrupulous  devotion  to  a 


L.  W.  Rodenberg 


high  standard  of  excellence  had  a 
profound  influence  upon  Braille  em¬ 
bossing  in  this  country,  especially 
in  the  field  of  music.’ 

Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Illinois  printing  shop  the  manage¬ 
ment  has  continued  the  policy  in¬ 
augurated  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr. 
Jewell  of  producing  a  few  plates  of 
Braille  music  every  day.  The  school 
has  regarded  this  as  a  sort  of  sav- 
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ings  account  built  up  for  the  benefit  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  It  is 
not  only  of  Illinois  pupils  but  also  the  only  comprehensive  treatment 
for  that  of  students  of  music  wher-  of  the  subject  in  encyclopediac 
ever  Braille  is  read.  This  music  has  form,  and  is  regarded  as  an  authori- 
been  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  often  tative  text  on  all  matters  relating  to 
far  less  than  that  for  which  the  ink  the  expression  of  music  in  Braille, 
edition  of  the  same  subject  matter  Partly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
could  be  obtained.  Orders  amount-  Rodenberg  and  his  school,  the 
ing  to  but  a  few  cents  coming  from  American  Printing  House  for  the 
individual  blind  musicians  any-  Blind  inaugurated  in  1921  a  depart- 
where  in  the  country  have  received  ment  for  the  publishing  of  Braille 
the  same  prompt  and  careful  atten-  music.  The  Illinois  School  rendered 
tion  as  large  orders  from  institu-  the  American  Printing  House  the 
tions  and  organizations.  greatest  possible  co-operation  in  the 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Jewell  in  development  of  its  new  department. 
1912  the  school  was  fortunate  Fortunately,  however,  it  has  not 
enough  to  find  a  worthy  successor  discontinued  its  own  activities  in 
in  the  person  of  his  devoted  ad-  this  direction,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
mirer,  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg.  Mr.  blind  musicians  may  continue  for 
Rodenberg  has  continued  to  main-  many  years  to  look  to  the  Illinois 
tain  the  same  high  standard  of  School  for  leadership  in  the  devel- 
excellence  and  has  contributed  opment  of  Braille  music, 
much  from  his  own  fertile  brain.  “Bar  Over  Bar,”  which  has  come 
In  1917  when  he  was  considering  to  be  known  internationally  as  the 
leaving  the  institution,  Mr.  Roden-  American  style  of  music  embossing, 
berg  prepared  a  rough  key  to  the  was  evolved  and  expounded  by  Mr. 
Braille  music  notation.  Crude  as  it  Rodenberg.  This  method  of  em- 
was  in  the  author’s  estimation,  the  bossing  does  not  depart  from  the 
key  attracted  nation-wide  attention,  characters  in  music  used  in  Great 
and  won  for  him  a  place  on  the  Britain  and  elsewhere  but  is  a  form 
Steering  Sub-Committee  of  the  Uni-  of  arrangement  of  the  Braille  sym- 
form  Type  Commission,  of  which  hols  which  in  many  kinds  of  music 
the  chairman  was  Mr.  E.  L.  Card-  makes  for  clearness  of  expression, 
iner,  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
Blind.  its  advocates  do  not  contend  for  the 

In  1924  the  American  Foundation  employment  of  this  style  in  all 
for  the  Blind  arranged  with  Mr.  forms  of  music  composition.  Some 
Rodenberg  tb  prepare  an  encyclo-  of  the  most  recent  publications  of 
pedia  of  Braille  music  notation  the  Illinois  School,  for  instance, 
based  in  large  measure  upon  the  employ  not  only  “Bar  Over  Bar” 
1917  key.  Mr.  Rodenberg  devoted  but  several  other  arrangements  of 
most  of  his  spare  time  during  the  symbols  in  the  same  composition, 
succeeding  two  years  to  the  prepar-  utilizing  each  style  where  it  most 
ation  of  this  encyclopedia.  The  satisfactorily  lends  itself  to  clear- 
book  was  then  published  in  both  ink  ness  of  expression, 
and  Braille  type  by  the  American  (Continued  on  page  29) 


Say  It  Through  the  Movies 

By  Anne  Connelly* 

Field  Worker,  Vermont  Association  for  the  BIiin. 


Last  summer  I  decided  to  bring 
the  needs  of  the  blind  before 
the  people  of  Vermont  by 
means  of  display  booths  in  several 
county  fairs.  As  the  work  in  this 
State  is  very  young,  I  deemed  it 
wise  to  secure  attractive  articles 
made  by  skilled  blind  workers  from 
other  states.  All  blind  children  in 
Vermont  are  educated  at  the  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
in  compliance  with  a  request  sent 
to  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  for  an  ex¬ 
hibit  from  Perkins,  a  real  live  one 
came  packed  in  a  small  case.  There 
was  Perkins,  showing  not  only  its 
prominent  tower,  but  also  many  of 
its  interior  rooms.  There  were  the 
children  from  the  tiniest  tot  to  the 
graduates  gathered  for  the  Alumnae 
meetings.  All  were  actually  work¬ 
ing  and  playing  like  normal  boys 
and  girls.  These  activities  could  be 
seen  at  night  or  in  daylight,  on  a 
little  projecting  screen  or  on  a  larg¬ 
er  one.  In  sixteen  minutes  the 
minds  of  the  doubting  public  could 
be  thoroughly  convinced  that  al¬ 
though  handicapped,  blind  children 
with  an  education  could  be  made 
useful  citizens. 

The  Capitol  Portable  Moving  Pic¬ 
ture  Machine  is  manufactured  in 
Chicago.  A  great  asset  is  its 
convenient  size  to  carry  about.  It 
has  its  own  screen,  and  the  picture 
can  be  shown  conveniently  in  any 
home,  in  semi-darkness.  By  turn¬ 
ing  the  little  reflecting  mirror  the 
picture  can  be  shown  on  a  large 
screen  just  as  one  would  see  an  or¬ 
dinary  movie.  This  machine  is 


equipped  with  an  automatic  ar¬ 
rangement  for  revolving  the  film 
and  having  a  continuous  picture.  A 
very  powerful  lamp  is  also  part  of 
the  machinery.  The  film  is  sixteen 
millimeters  and  is  non-inflammable. 
The  machine  is  operated  by  a  small 
switch.  There  is  a  long  cord,  and 
with  an  electric  light  socket  con¬ 
venient,  a  table  or  shelf  six  feet 
long  and  two  feet  wide,  all  is  in 
readiness  for  a  real  show.  The  ma¬ 
chine  will  not  interfere  with  any 
other  exhibit  in  a  small  booth,  but 
will  give  life  to  such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  less  expense  than  with  the 
regular  demonstrators.  The  machine 
can  be  operated  by  anyone,  and  even 
a  person  without  sight  can  learn  to 
keep  this  machine  in  working  order. 
If  the  film  breaks  the  machine  stops 
instantly.  The  splicing  is  very  sim¬ 
ply  done,  though  for  convenience  it 
is  wiser  to  use  a  non-splice  print. 
Because  the  machine  is  so  small  the 
film  is  brought  very  near  the  lamp. 
The  strong  light  causes  intense  heat 
and  when  a  spliced  print  is  used 
the  glue  necessary  evaporates  with 
the  heat  and  causes  the  splicing  to 
break,  thus  interrupting  the  show. 

The  machine  arrived  in  Vermont 
about  the  middle  of  Augfust,  1928, 
and  it  worked  both  night  and  day 
to  further  the  cause  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  in  this  State.  At 
two  county  fairs  where  the  average 
was  ten  thousand  daily,  this  machine 
worked  continuously  from  9  A.M. 
to  6  P.M.  The  booths  were  never 
without  a  crowd  of  spectators.  From 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  the 
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humblest  laborer  all  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  picture. 
Many  came  back  to  see  it  again  and 
again,  often  bringing  other  friends 
with  them.  Fathers  with  little  chil¬ 
dren  would  stop  and  watch  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  pupils  as  they  played 
and  worked.  Not  only  did  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Vermont  notice  the  picture, 
but  they  also  examined  the  articles 
on  display  and  inquired  about  the 
.\ssociation.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
bags,  baskets,  etc.,  were  bought.  By 
way  of  experiment  I  would  turn  off 
the  machine.  When  the  pictures 
were  not  in  motion,  the  people 
would  frequently  pass  the  booths 
with  hardly  a  glance.  The  minute 
the  switch  was  turned  and  the 
movies  continued,  the  crowds  would 
gather. 

As  the  Association  was  short  of 
funds,  it  was  suggested  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  that  contribu¬ 
tions  be  solicited.  When  the  box 
was  placed  near  the  moving  picture, 
the  jingling  sound  of  the  coins  was 
pleasant  to  hear.  When  the  box 
was  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  booth  there  were  fewer  strains 
of  golden  music ;  however,  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  during  the  fairs 
were  raised,  as  well  as  many  ar¬ 
ticles  sold. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
.Mien  the  machine  remained  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  where  it  was  shown  to  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs,  parochial  schools,  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  church  gatherings,  at  a 
hotel  meeting,  at  card  parties.  Red 
Cross  and  King’s  Daughters  meet¬ 
ings,  in  two  theatres,  in  twenty-five 
private  homes  to  small  groups,  and 
at  one  teachers’  convention.  It  was 
shown  to  an  invalid  of  ninety  and 


to  a  baby  of  nineteen  months.  Even 
this  little  tot  was  impressed,  for  it 
was  her  first  movie  show,  and  her 
mother  is  President  of  the  Vermont 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  In 
Franklin  County  a  convention  of 
teachers  re-arranged  its  entire  pro¬ 
gram  to  give  the  movie  a  proper 
place.  The  picture  has  been  shown 
on  the  large  screen  as  well  as  the 
small  projector.  One  movie  oper¬ 
ator  and  the  janitor  of  a  church  were 
so  interested  that  they  worked, 
gratis,  from  early  evening  until  mid¬ 
night  making  a  screen  so  that  the 
large  audience  gathered  there  the 
following  day  might  enjoy  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Speaking  of  the  moviemen,  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  everyone  who  has 
helped  me  to  keep  the  machine  in 
working  order  has  contributed  his 
services,  and  has  been  most  will¬ 
ing  to  assist.  One  man  in  Franklin 
County  looks  over  the  machine 
every  three  or  four  days.  When  it 
was  to  be  taken  to  a  distant  point 
for  a  meeting,  he  would  devote 
hours  to  cleaning,  oiling,  and  ad¬ 
justing  the  parts.  He  taught  me 
how  to  thread  the  film  when  it 
would  break,  to  instruct  sighted 
people  in  the  art  of  splicing  and 
aided  me  in  many  ways  in  the  care 
of  the  machine.  He  has  been  so 
interested  that  he  has  shown  me  the 
way  large  movies  are  operated  and 
now  I  feel  that  I  am  almost  a  movie 
expert.  This  group  of  men  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cause  and  they  want 
to  give  service  when  possibly  funds 
are  not  available. 

Newspapers  have  also  given  this 
machine  much  publicity.  Many  of 
them  have  described  its  mechanism 
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in  detail.  Two  of  the  booths  at  the 
county  fairs  were  photographed, 
where  the  moving  picture  is  in 
prominence. 

Right  here  I  want  to  mention  the 
traveling  public.  Chauffeurs,  taxi 
and  bus  drivers,  trainmen,  news 
butchers,  bootblacks,  and  the  public 
traveler  have  all  assisted  me  in  car¬ 
rying  the  machine,  both  long  and 
short  distances.  When  they  were 
told  that  this  was  a  moving  picture 
machine  and  the  film  showed  the 
children  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  they  handled  it  almost 
reverently.  This  machine  traveled 
to  many  parts  of  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  I  was  fortunate  to  have 
help  when  needed  and  never  an 
accident. 

To  anyone  who  has  not  seen  this 
little  machine  and  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  its  influence 
upon  the  general  public,  may  I  say, 
that  the  movie  saves  time,  voice  and 
energy  for  a  field  worker.  He  can 
use  all  these  to  better  advantage 
elsewhere.  Since  statistics  show 
that  a  large  per  cent  of  knowledge 
is  gained  through  the  eye,  why  not 
tell  the  world  about  the  work  for 
the  blind  “Through  the  Movies’’? 

With  the  aid  of  such  a  cleverly 
edited  film  as  “Light  for  All’’  a 
group  can  be  educated  in  fifteen 
minutes,  while  with  words  it  may 
take  months,  and  years,  and  per¬ 
haps  never  be  made  to  understand. 
As  the  result  of  these  movies,  the 
lives  of  four  blind  people  have  been 
re-adjusted.  Three  of  these  are  chil¬ 
dren  and  one  adult.  Three  blind 
persons  are  now  attending  Perkins 
because  parents  saw  the  movies  and 
believed. 


I  would  heartily  recommend  such 
a  machine  to  every  organization 
which  promotes  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  modern  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  I  endorse  his  scheme 
regardless  of  cost.  In  Vermont  one 
film  and  three  lamps  were  worn  out, 
but  a  personal  friend  supplied  funds 
so  that  there  might  never  be  a  dark 
moment  in  “The  Light  for  All.” 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

Among  the  recent  contributions 
of  the  music  publishing  department 
of  the  Illinois  School  is  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  done  in  producing 
chants  and  in  the  publication  of 
songs.  In  the  publication  of  songs 
for  “sight  singing’’  each  word  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  notes  associated  with 
it.  Teachers  of  music  are  much  in¬ 
terested  in  this  experiment  and  it  is 
I)elieved  by  many  that  this  method 
merits  a  real  step  forward  in  the 
field  of  sight-SMiging  by  the  blind. 

Any  account  of  the  work  of  the 
printing  department  of  the  Illinois 
School  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  appreciation  of  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  R.  W.  Woolston, 
the  .Superintendent,  and  others  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  management  of 
the  institution,  have  stood  staunchly 
behind  the  enterprising  members  in 
their  music  publishing  department. 
Without  neglecting  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  interests  of  the  pupils  of 
the  School,  Mr.  Woolston  has 
always  responded  most  heartily  to 
all  appeals  for  the  assistance  of  his 
capable  staff  in  the  larger  move¬ 
ments  designed  to  further  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Braille  music  readers 
of  the  country. 
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By  Edna  Stainton 


Executive  Secretary,  Buffalo 

Alice  in  Wonderland  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  Ships  and  Shoes, 
and  Sealing  Wax  and  Cab¬ 
bages  and  Kings.  The  Buffalo  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  in  Venturelat^ii 
is  busy — with  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy 
Scouts  and  Dramatics  and  Nature- 
Study  and  Lions.  Alice  is  on  the 
shelf,  but  the  Association  has  no 
intention  of  occupying  any  such 
position  for  years  to  come. 

A  good  many  months  ago  the 
Editor  of  the  Outlook  allowed  me 
to  tell  you  of  the  splendid  help 
given  the  Association  in  Buffalo  by 
the  3000  Boy  Scouts  of  this  city, 
staging  a  broom  week,  during  which 
they  secured  orders  for  18,000 
brooms.  This  took  care  of  our  sur¬ 
plus,  gave  us  a  chance  to  start  fresh 
and  brought  about  the  present 
healthy  condition  under  which  we 
are  making  brooms  “on  order.”  The 
results  of  this  campaign  were  far 
reaching,  and  one  of  the  finest  re¬ 
actions  came  from  the  3600  Girl 
Scouts  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  County, 
who  let  it  be  known  that  their 
standard  of  service  was  as  high  and 
as  unselfish  as  that  of  the  male  of 
the  species  and  that  girls  could 
doubtless  sell  the  various  household 
articles  made  by  the  women  and  thus 
help  create  a  larger  demand.  They 
have  demonstrated  their  loyalty  and 
efficiency,  and  that’s  what  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  first. 

Under  direction  of  Scout  Commis¬ 
sioner  Mrs.  Conrad  E.  Wettlaufer 
and  her  Council,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  annual  sales  in  each  of  the  six 
city  districts,  three  in  the  spring 
and  three  in  the  fall.  Each  district 
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leader  with  her  girls  and  officers 
was  to  secure  an  empty  store  or 
several  stores,  take  care  of  all  pub¬ 
licity  through  newspapers,  hand¬ 
bills,  slides  in  movies,  window  dis¬ 
plays,  etc.,  and  then  hold  a  two-day 
sale  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  All 
the  Association  had  to  do  was  to 
deliver  the  goods  at  the  proper  time 
and  the  proper  place.  At  the  present 
writing  the  cycle  of  six  has  been 
completed  with  the  following  re¬ 
sults  : 

All  of  Buffalo  has  had  a  chance  to 
learn  easily  of  the  work  done  at  the 
Association  Shop,  through  a  most 
attractive  little  store  set  up  in  its 
own  neighborhood,  where  Girl 
Scout  leaders  and  the  girls  them¬ 
selves  showed,  most  expertly,  all  of 
the  articles  on  sale  while  answering 
a  host  of  questions.  Publicity  in  a 
most  attractive  form — I  think  you 
will  grant  me.  Each  district  has 
had  a  slightly  different  problem,  but 
each  sale  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  out  the  same  splendid  co¬ 
operation  from  the  business  men  of 
that  district,  and  everywhere  the 
people  themselves  have  indicated 
their  belief  in  the  Girl  Scout  move¬ 
ment  and  their  sympathetic  sup¬ 
port  of  our  sightless  workers.  The 
eleven  days  of  sales  have  totaled 
$844.93,  an  average  of  $76.81  a  day. 

And  then  the  troops  in  the 
County  began  to  say,  “Why  can’t 
we  help  too?”  We  certainly  were 
more  than  willing  to  have  them  in¬ 
cluded  —  and  so  far  the  following 
troops  have  held  attractive  sales, 
each  one  with  a  fine  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  as  a  part  of  it:  Williamsville, 
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Girl  Scouts 
in  Buffalo 
have  given 
valuable  aid 
in  selling 
articles  made 
by  blind  people. 
Both  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts 
have  contributed 
their  services. 


Snyder,  Eggertsville,  Kenmore,  and 
last  a  troop  of  eight  girls  at  Or¬ 
chard  Park  had  a  most  successful 
exhibit  and  sale.  These  County 
sales  have  totaled  $246.60. 

The  plan  is  to  have  these  sales 
held  annually  at  the  same  time  each 
season,  so  that  each  neighborhood 
will  learn  to  watch  for  it — as  we 
do  for  the  “January  White  Sales,” 
which  have  become  an  institution. 

Not  content  with  giving  us 
such  a  helping  hand  on  our  sales, 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  Buffalo  and  vi¬ 
cinity  decided  to  give  all  of  their 
sightless  friends  a  party,  and  so  on 
January  18th  they  entertained  at  the 
Association  rooms  at  a  delicious 
supper,  served  by  the  Girl  Scouts  at 
6:30,  followed  by  a  delightful  en¬ 
tertainment  including  piano  selec¬ 
tions,  recitations,  camp  songs  and 
some  very  stirring  selections  by  the 
very  snappy  drum  corps,  which 
“brought  down  the  house.” 

May  I  tell  you  a  little  about  this 


army  of  Girl  Scouts,  which  has  shed 
so  much  sunshine  around  us?  Start¬ 
ing  with  one  troop  in  the  spring  of 
1917,  this  organization  now  consists 
of  143  troops — 94  in  the  city,  49  in 
the  county,  not  overlooking  the  5 
Brownie  packs  and  2  Citizen  troops 
— a  total  enrollment  of  3600.  All  of 
Erie  County  is  covered,  the  city  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  6  districts,  the 
county  into  4,  with  a  volunteer 
leader  heading  each  district.  Each 
troop  is  sponsored  by  a  troop  com¬ 
missioner,  and  these  women  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  Council  composed  of  40 
women  constitute  a  splendid  corps 
of  enthusiastic  volunteers  number¬ 
ing  about  200. 

For  some  time  these  young  citi¬ 
zens  have  gone  to  Allegheny  State 
Park  for  stated  periods,  and  last 
summer,  to  their  joy,  they  were 
given  a  beautiful  Day  Camp  at  Or¬ 
chard  Park,  which  can  accommo¬ 
date  50  girls  at  a  time.  This  army 
of  enthusiastic  young  people  is  giv- 
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ing  definite,  thoughtful  service  to 
a  host  of  people  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  year,  but  we  feel  that  the  help 
they  are  giving  to  the  sightless 
stands  out  most  vividly,  as  it  is 
flooded  with  the  light  of  warm, 
clear-burning  sympathy. 

All  is  not  work  at  the  Buffalo 
Association  for  the  Blind.  We  are 
playing  more  and  more,  and  expect 
to  continue  to  do  so;  and  with  that 
in  mind,  we  have  organized  a  Dra¬ 
matic  Club.  So  far,  we  have  given 
only  short  skits,  but  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  much  laughter  and  many  sur¬ 
prises.  The  man  in  our  broom  shop, 
who  knows  most  about  corn  and 
whose  fingers  can  recognize  all 
grades  and  kinds,  is  the  possessor 
of  an  equally  skilled  tongue,  which 
sorts  out  dialects  with  the  same 
rate  of  speed.  Just  what  changes 
of  personality  this  dramatic  work 
will  develop  in  another  of  our  work¬ 
ers  IS  a  serious  question.  He  has 
always  been  noted  for  his  quiet, 
gentle  willingness  to  help  his  fel¬ 
low  workers,  but,  lo  and  behold, 
when  a  crown  was  put  on  his  head 
and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  the 
change  was  startling.  He  roared  out 
kingly  orders  in  a  manner  which 
clearly  indicated  a  cruel,  relentless 
nature  and  a  strong  belief  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings. 

Here’s  another  venture.  With  the 
help  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Na¬ 
tural  Sciences,  we  have  a  visit  once 
a  month  from  one  of  the  Society’s 
teachers,  who  is  telling  us  fascinat¬ 
ing  things  about  birds  and  animals 
and  flowers.  Later,  we  are  going 
to  our  beautiful  new  museum  to  see 
the  wonders,  and  especially  the 
room,  set  aside  in  this  newly  opened 


building  just  for  the  use  and  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  blind  people  of  Buffalo 
and  vicinity,  and  then  later  we  are 
going  to  the  woods  to  hear  the 
birds.  The  arrival  of  our  teacher 
is  most  spectacular.  She  carries  the 
stuffed  specimens  in  the  rumble 
seat  of  her  car.  The  first  time,  a 
fierce  eagle  with  wide-spread  wings, 
apparently  perched  on  the  edge  of 
the  car,  lording  it  over  a  whole  flock 
of  smaller  birds,  even  down  to  a 
chick-a-dee,  hanging  up-side-down 
on  his  perch,  and  a  humming  bird 
looking  tinier  than  ever  beside  his 
powerful  companion. 

At  the  last  meeting  an  alert  and 
handsome  red  fox  kept  a  sharp  out¬ 
look  from  the  rear  seat  for  brer 
rabbit,  little  knowing  that  in  the 
covered  basket  on  the  front  seat 
was  a  most  beautiful  live  chinchilla 
bunny,  who  behaved  like  a  perfect 
gentleman  during  the  whole  ses¬ 
sion,  allowing  all  of  us  to  pet  him, 
and  carrying  on  a  system  of  wig- 
wagging  with  his  ears,  which  was 
unlike  any  known  to  a  Boy  Scout. 
Doesn’t  it  seem  like  the  millennium 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  reason  it 
is  easily  possible  for  our  sightless 
friends  to  come  and  study  about 
birds  and  animals  is  because 
“Lions”  bring  our  members  to  and 
from  the  class,  and  even  the  chin¬ 
chilla  rabbit  blinked  contentedly 
while  a  Lion  stroked  him. 

Our  friends  the  Lions  took  us  on 
delightful  picnics  last  summer  and 
this  winter  they  have  helped  finan¬ 
cially,  with  transportation  and  with 
good  fellowship  to  make  our  win¬ 
ter  parties  happy  occasions.  We 
like  Lions  in  Buffalo,  and  they  seem 
not  to  dislike  us. 


My  Loss  of  Physical  Vision 

By  David  C.  Reeder* 

(Continued  from  December  Issue) 


My  motor  and  spacial  ad- 
j  ustment  might  easily  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  human  infant. 
While  the  loss  of  my  physical  vision 
had  not  impaired  my  physical,  mus¬ 
cular,  kinesthetic  mechanism,  it  did 
not  necessitate  an  entire  reorgani¬ 
zation  or  readjustment  to  all  motor 
and  spacial  activities.  One,  after 
learning  to  walk,  jump,  swim,  skate 
or  to  engage  in  any  other  motor 
activity,  does  so  as  a  matter  of 
habit  fixation  or  formation.  Yet, 
when  the  visual  sense-modality  is 
shut  off,  such  activities  are  sadly 
hampered  and  new  neural  tracks 
must  be  set  up  along  with  an  ad¬ 
justment.  Something  else  must 
needs  replace  the  visual  loss.  The 
mental  adjustment  is  by  far  the 
most  important  factor  in  commenc¬ 
ing  such  an  adjustment,  which  ad¬ 
justment  I  have  reported  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter,  and  it  was  while 
this  adjustment  was  going  on  that 
my  motor  and  spacial  adjustment 
was  made. 

After  I  found  that  when  sitting 
or  standing  I  did  not  appear  to  be 
without  sight,  I  knew  that  my  next 
problem  was  to  make  the  proper 
motor  and  spacial  adjustments  so 
that  not  even  in  walking,  running, 
swimming,  and  so  forth,  could  my 
lack  of  sight  be  detected.  I  remem¬ 
bered  how  normal  people  looked 
when  they  walked,  or  indulged  in 
any  motor  activity,  and  I  set  to 
work  to  imitate  them  as  nearly  as 
I  could. 

Like  the  infant,  my  first  move¬ 
ments  were  distinctly  random  with 


no  control  and  with  no  spacial  judg¬ 
ment.  Trial  and  error  or  success 
experiences  formed  the  basis  of  my 
earlier  experiences.  I  recall  one 
experience  which  brings  out  this  re¬ 
action  perfectly.  It  was  in  the  win¬ 
ter  and  a  few  inches  of  snow  had 
fallen  during  the  night.  I  was  out 
before  the  walks  had  been  swept 
clean  of  snow,  and  attempted  to  go 
to  the  store  alone.  My  course  ran 
through  a  park  through  which  ran 
two  diagonal  walks  diverging  in  the 
center.  I  arrived  at  the  place  where 
they  diverged  without  any  great 
difficulty,  but  when  reaching  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  park  I  found 
that  I  was  in  a  strange  and  hitherto 
new  place.  The  walks  were  straight 
so  I  had  no  trouble  in  retracing  my 
steps  to  the  center  of  the  park.  This 
time  I  hesitated,  then  hit  upon  a 
totally  different  walk,  but  again  as 
before  I  arrived  at  the  end  in  the 
same  confused  state.  I  retraced  my 
steps  back  to  where  the  walks  di¬ 
verged  and  noticed  that  the  cement 
where  the  walks  crossed  was  sloped 
to  one  side.  I  studied  the  crossing 
walks  for  some  time  and  then  found 
what  I  thought  was  the  right  walk. 
Upon  reaching  the  end  I  found  that 
I  was  right.  The  next  morning 
under  the  same  conditions,  I  went 
on  the  same  errand,  and  this  time 
when  I  came  to  the  center  of  the  park 
I  made  the  same  study  of  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  walks,  and  taking  my 
course  from  the  slope  in  the  cement, 
I  had  no  trouble  in  arriving  where 
I  wanted.  This  experience  served 
to  teach  me  to  be  more  observing 
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of  the  general  physical  character 
and  conditions  of  places  wherever 
I  chanced  to  go. 

1  discovered  very  early  in  my  ex¬ 
periences  that  whenever  there  was 
an  over-amount  of  noise,  I  became 
easily  confused  when  traversing 
routes  with  which  I  was  very  well 
acquainted  and  which  I  had  no 
trouble  in  traveling  under  ordinarv 
conditions.  This  I  found  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  had  come  to  rely 
almost  entirely  upon  my  auditory 
sense,  and  when  an  over-amount  of 
noise  was  present  the  different 
sounds  were  confusing,  in  that  I 
was  unable  to  discriminate  between 
approaching  sounds  and  those  which 
were  retreating.  I  had  learned  to 
depend  upon  echo,  as  the  intensity 
of  vibrations  differed  greatly  ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  I  was  passing 
a  tree,  an  opening,  a  doorway  in  a 
building  or  maneuvering  to  pass 
people  in  a  crowded  place.  The 
more  noise  I  made,  the  easier 
was  it  to  distinguish  my  surround¬ 
ings. 

My  sense  of  equilibrium  or  bal¬ 
ance  was,  strange  to  say,  one  of  my 
greatest  problems.  Not  being  able 
to  observe  the  increasing  closeness 
of  an  object,  when  falling,  the 
cochlea  within  my  inner  ear  failed 
to  function  and  I  received  man}' 
terrible  bumps.  After  having  had 
many  experiences  of  falling  over 
obstacles,  I  learned  that  as  I  was 
falling  there  was  a  muscular  kin¬ 
esthetic  action  in  the  back  of  my 
legs,  which  sensation  was  one  of 
tense  rigidity  or  tightening  of  the 
muscles.  This  was  the  only  means 
I  had  of  telling  when  I  was  not 
properly  balanced. 

In  the  beginning  my  walk  was  a 


nervous,  hesitant,  uncertain  half 
step,  but  this  gradually  evolved  in¬ 
to  a  normal  walk.  Walking  in  a 
normal  way  evolved  several  distinct 
operations  which,  even  now,  re¬ 
quires  my  constant  attention.  From 
all  outward  appearance  my  walking 
may  seem  normal,  and  I  might  add 
that  the  normal  manner  in  which  I 
walk  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
me,  and  is  now  one  of  my  best  coni- 
])ensatory,  defense  reactio'ns,  but  this 
is  possible  only  at  the  expense  of 
constant  attention.  My  feet  regis¬ 
ter  each  little  roughness  or  the 
slightest  out  of  the  ordinary  con¬ 
dition  and  my  ears  have  to  be  alert, 
responding  to  each  minute  detail  in 
the  matter  of  vibratory  intensity  of 
the  echo.  For  some  unaccountable 
reason  my  left  foot  seemed  to  be 
more  sensitive  or  quick  to  respond 
and  register  its  findings  than  my 
right,  and  this  fact  formed  another 
problem  which  I  found  necessary 
to  adjust.  For  a  long  time  in  cross¬ 
ing  a  street  intersection  I  found  that 
my  course,  instead  of  being  straight, 
ran  obliquely  to  the  right.  I  won¬ 
dered  a  great  deal  about  this  and 
finally  discovered  that  I  relied  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  my  left  foot  for 
my  defense  and  safety  in  walking 
and  that  I  would  place  it  before  me 
as  a  feeler  and  take  a  slightly  short¬ 
er  step  with  my  right  foot :  this  of 
course  caused  my  course  to  diverge 
to  the  right.  I  set  about  to  adjust 
this,  and  after  constantly  watching 
every  step  for  an  extended  period  of 
time,  I  was  able  to  take  steps  of 
equal  length  with  both  feet.  Both 
feet  are  now  pressed  into  feelers 
and  are  equally  reliable.  Another 
most  interesting  problem  was  in  the 
matter  of  walking  up  and  down 
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stairs.  I  made  a  queer  picture  in 
the  early  days  when  I  first  lost  my 
sight,  for  when  descending  a  flight 
of  stairs  I  would  bend  over  forward, 
and  often  I  landed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flight  in  a  heap.  It  is  human 
nature  to  take  measures  for  self¬ 
protection,  and  my  muscular,  kin¬ 
esthetic  mechanism  came  to  my  res¬ 
cue  and,  as  set  forth  in  one  of  the 
above  paragraphs,  told  me  when  I 
was  becoming  overbalanced  and  my 
posture  when  ascending  or  descend¬ 
ing  stairs  gradually  became  normal. 
Then,  too,  it  was  exceedingly  em¬ 
barrassing  to  arrive  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  and  take  an  extra  step. 
This  I  overcame  by  silently  count¬ 
ing  each  step  and  remembering  how 
many  steps  there  were  in  that  spe¬ 
cific  flight  of  steps.  Many  repeti¬ 
tions  of  this  resulted  in  a  habit  fix¬ 
ation,  purely  automatic  reaction, 
until  now  I  ascend  a  flight  of  steps 
and  rarely  make  the  mistake  of  tak¬ 
ing  an  extra  step. 

My  olfactory  sense  was  brought 
into  play  in  assisting  in  my  motor 
adjustment  and  I  learned  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  odors.  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  shoe  shining  parlors,  bar¬ 
ber  shops,  cafes,  shoe  stores,  cloth¬ 
ing  stores,  drug  stores,  and  so  forth, 
all  had  their  respective  odor,  and 
after  each  store  or  shop  was  placed 
with  its  respective  odor,  1 
was  able  to  turn  into  the  shop  I 
wanted  with  little  or  no  trouble. 
The  time  taken  for  this  specific 
learning  extended  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  I  recall  an  experi¬ 
ence  which  happened  while  the 
above  discrimination  learning  was 
taking  place.  I  entered  a  shoe  store 
and  asked  one  of  the  salesmen  for 
a  shine.  Such  a  reaction  would  and 


did  seem  ridiculous  to  the  salesman 
but  to  me  it  was  justifiable,  but  I 
found  that  I  had  to  learn  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  odor  of  new 
shoes  and  fresh  shining  polish, 
which  I  did  without  a  repetition  of 
such  an  experience.  Shoe  polish  has 
a  much  different  smell  than  new 
shoes  to  me  now. 

I  had  learned  to  swim,  skate, 
dance,  and  so  forth,  previous  to  my 
loss  of  sight,  but  in  order  to  carry 
out  any  of  these  motor  acts  it  in¬ 
volved  practically  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  as  noted  above  in  the  case  of 
walking.  I  had  to  attend  to  the 
act  in  hand  in  all  cases.  In  the 
matter  of  dancing  it  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  for  me  to  note  that  in  order 
to  avoid  collisions  on  a  crowded 
ballroom  floor,  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  develop  an  increased  sen¬ 
sitivity  of  the  touch  “cutaneous” 
centers  on  the  back  of  my  right 
hand.  This,  when  fully  developed, 
registers  the  presence  of  a  body,  and 
my  reactions  were  that  of  a  normal 
individual  on  the  dance  floor,  that 
of.  gently  brushing  aside  another 
couple  and  avoiding  a  crash.  This 
specific  learning  was  the  result  of 
many  crashes  and  consequent  em¬ 
barrassments  on  my  part,  but  now 
the  reaction  is  calm  and  deliberate 
and  is  purely  automatic. 

As  was  hinted  in  one  of  the  above 
paragraphs,  all  motor  acts  which 
were  learned  previous  to  loss  of 
physical  vision  were  caried  on  as  a 
matter  of  compensation  or  defense 
and  came  as  a  result,  or  along  with, 
the  mental  adjustment,  for  I  learned 
that  in  order  not  to  appear  as  a 
sightless  individual  I  had  to  do  the 
things  which  were  being  done  by 
normal  people. 


Present  Difficulties  in  Placing  Blind  People 

By  Florence  W.  Birchard 

Superintendent  of  Employment,  Division  of  the  Blind, 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  or  cheer-  Most  of  our  young  graduates  of 
ful  subject  upon  which  to  write,  schools  for  the  blind  have  no  spe- 
yet  if  we  can  gather  a  few  facts  cialized  training.  A  good  education 
and  a  few  reasons  for  present  con-  and  deft  hands  are  their  assets,  but 
ditions  perhaps  we  can  gain  some  they  are  competing  with  the  gradu- 
help  for  the  future.  At  least  we  can  ates  of  colleges  or  trade  schools, 
put  these  difficulties  down  in  black  more  highly  specialized  than  them- 
and  white  for  better  discussion  and  selves.  Most  of  our  employment 
advice.  agents  claim  that  they  consider  the 

Eight  other  workers — vitally  in-  employer’s  point  of  view,  and  so 
terested  in  employment  problems —  how  can  we  blame  these  employers 
have  helped  to  gather  the  material  for  refusing  our  candidate  a  job  on 
for  this  paper — workers  from  the  a  really  competitive  basis  of  trained 
Atlantic,  Southern  and  Middle  fitness,  where  the  over-supply  of 
Western  States.  No  one — not  even  labor  is  so  large  and  the  choice  so 
a  Republican,  now  that  election  is  wide? 

over — can  gainsay  the  fact  of  wide-  Installation  of  machines  which 
spread  unemployment  throughout  may  take  the  place  of  scores  once 
the  United  States.  All  agree  that  employed  on  handwork  has  wrought 
it  is  more  difficult  to  place  a  blind  havoc  to  our  good  workers.  Indus- 
person  in  industry  than  in  those  trial  evolution  goes  on  with  a  re¬ 
halcyon  years,  during  and  immedi-  lentless  speed,  and  we  are  now  in 
ately  following  the  war,  when  pub-  the  period  of  difficult  readjustment, 
lie  sentiment  saw  in  each  handi-  One  of  our  most  optimistic  workers 
capped  person  a  possible  maimed  feels  that  with  each  machine  will 
veteran  and  when  workers  who  come  more  hand  processes,  but  this 
would  take  a  reasonable  wage  or  is  not  the  consensus  of  opinion, 
remain  faithfully  in  a  job  were  not  From  many  states  come  the  reports 
so  easy  to  find.  Sentiment  has  de-  of  positions  lost  because  of  new 
parted  from  the  business  man  who  machines  installed  and  no  new 
is  fighting  to  keep  up  with  bitter  places  open  in  that  factory,  as  every 
competition  and  the  latest  efficiency  process  requires  sight.  The  blind 
demands.  Trained,  skilled  workmen  workers  are  sent  out  with  regret 
in  every  line  are  striving  to  find  and  good  wishes,  but  it  is  hard  to 
steady  employment,  and  with  so  find  another  position  in  work  simi- 
many  men  and  women  clamoring  lar  to  the  old,  because  every  indus- 
for  any  sort  of  a  job  it  is  a  rare  try  must  keep  up  with  the  times, 
employment  manager  or  superinten-  The  tightening  up  of  insurance  re¬ 
dent  who  will  choose  an  unskilled  quirements  does  to  a  varying  ex¬ 
blind  man  rather  than  a  seeing  one  tent  bring  trouble  in  its  wake  for 
with  good  references.  the  handicapped  worker  of  industry. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war  many  of 
the  largest  insurance  companies 
were  approached  and  declared  that 
a  blind  worker  would  not  cause  any 
increase  in  insurance  rates  and  that 
he  should  be  covered  by  the  same 
regulations  as  any  other  employee. 
This  attitude  has  changed  in  many 
places.  Some  states  are  trying  to 
plan  ways  of  compromising  with 
and  satisfying  insurance  companies 
by  special  legislation,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  in  many  cases  the  blind 
worker  seems  more  conspicuously 
handicapped  and  so  open  to  more 
question  as  to  risk  when  applying 
for  a  job. 

t)ftentimes  on  the  other  hand,  an 
employer  uses  this  argument  of  the 
attitude  of  his  insurance  company 
to  cloak  his  own  unwillingness  to 
take  what  he  considers  a  chance. 

In  some  cities  and  states  this 
problem  of  insurance  has  kept  men 
and  women  who  would  otherwise 
be  working  today  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  even  though  the  number 
of  actual  cases  so  debarred  is  small 
at  present  we  should  try  to  work 
out  some  way  to  do  away  with  this 
discrimination  for  the  future.  Short 
surveys  could  be  made  bringing  out 
facts  as  to  the  actual  number  of 
blind  employed  during  a  number  of 
years  in  industry,  and  placing  over 
against  this  the  number  of  these 
workers  who  have  had  any  sort  of 
accident  while  employed.  This 
would  at  least  give  a  definite  argu¬ 
ment.  During  fifteen  years  of  place¬ 
ment  work  in  this  State  there  has 
been  but  one  compensable  case  due 
to  the  worker’s  blindness.  This  man 
is  still  on  the  job  because  his  work 
is  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  em¬ 


ployees  and  he  is  held  to  be  worth 
the  risk. 

One  worker  feels  that  the  attitude 
of  some  blind  workers  has  often 
s])oik'd  the  chances  for  more  rea¬ 
sonable  candidates.  Unfortunately 
one  mistaken  placement  of  the  blind 
man  or  woman  who  is  non-cooper¬ 
ative,  unreasonable  or  unfit  does 
more  harm  than  can  be  understood. 
The  ill  fame  of  such  a  worker  trav¬ 
els  among  employers  in  a  city  or 
town  far  more  rapidly  than  the  good 
report  of  an  efficient  blind  worker 
can  counteract  it.  Unreasonable  and 
unfair  as  it  is,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  public  and  employers  in  partic¬ 
ular  judge  all  those  without  sight 
by  the  one  person  they  know.  Place¬ 
ment  agents  are  in  honor  bound  to 
safeguard  the  normal,  reasonable 
and  industrious  blind  man  or  wo¬ 
man  by  placing  only  those  whom 
they  feel  reasonably  sure  can  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves. 

To  sum  up  our  present  difficulties 
in  placing  blind  people  it  would 
seem  that  there  are  at  least  three 
causes — widespread  unemployment 
in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry, 
installation  of  machines  which  take 
the  place  of  hand  workers,  and  the 
increasing  antagonistic  attitude  of 
insurance  toward  handicapped  labor. 
These  are  facts  and  disagreeable 
ones,  yet  we  cannot  go  back  from 
the  belief  that  a  normal  blind  work¬ 
er  can  be  an  efficient  cog  in  the 
working  world. 

The  public  still  knows  so  little 
of  our  possibilities.  Because  we 
have  learned,  and  some  of  our 
friends  know  something  of  the  real 
quality  and  usefulness  of  a  sight¬ 
less  worker,  we  think  it  .strange  that 
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there  is  no  better  response  to  our  fellow  worker  with  sight  or  it  is 
request  for  employment.  hardly  fair  to  expect  success  in  a 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  how  few  world  of  competition, 
people  in  the  world  even  yet  have  Is  there  something  worthwhile  in 
any  sensible  understanding  of  the  the  idea  of  small  shops  run  on  a 
problem  with  its  possibilities  for  ef-  business  basis  with  blind  and  see- 
ficient  wage  earning.  It  is  only  as  this  ing  workers  in  whatever  equation  is 
vast,  ignorant  public  opinion  becomes  needed  for  efficient  output? 
educated  that  we  can  hope  for  a  There  is  also  a  real  field  for  place- 
firm  foundation  upon  which  to  build  ment  where  there  is  access  to  large 
industrially.  We  need  intelligent  industrial  plants,  hospitals  or  mu- 
publicity  —  co-operation  from  wo-  nicipal  buildings.  Then  the  instal- 
men’s  clubs,  men’s  clubs,  church  or-  lation  of  stands  opens  a  real  oppor- 
ganizations,  chambers  of  commerce  tunity  for  a  personable  blind  man 
and  newspapers.  or  woman  of  good  character  and 

For  the  problem  of  unemploy-  sense.  Here  can  be  sold  newspapers, 
ment  we  must  do  what  is  being  tobaccos,  candies  and  the  like, 
done  everywhere  else,  and  that  is  It  is  for  us  all  who  know  and  be- 
to  specialize — have  one  thing  which  lieve  in  the  blind  worker  to  keep 
can  be  done  especially  well — wheth-  up  courage,  to  watch  for  every  op- 
er  in  typing,  salesmanship,  music  or  portunity,  pass  on  ideas,  pull  to- 
actual  handicraft  called  for  in  a  gether,  train  our  ignorant  public 
given  community,  tuning,  rush  seat-  and  keep  the  standard  high  for 
ing,  wood  working,  racket  stringing  placement.  We  must  not  be  afraid 
or  speedy  assembly  work.  The  blind  to  try  experiments  and  in  spite  of 
worker  must  be  as  quick,  as  accur-  present  difficulties  we  must  believe 
ate  and  as  able  to  meet  people  as  his  in  future  possibilities. 

To  Henry  Tschudi 

Sun  beyond  sun,  he  wanders, 

Unto  the  farthermost. 

Whose  noon-day  rays  are  still  refracted 
In  the  waters  of  the  Jasper  Sea. 

But  is  it  he? 

For  in  his  hand,  he  bears  no  staff. 

For  with  sure  foot  he  treads  the  path. 

Whose  distance  is  the  measure  of  Infinity. 

For  with  expectant  glance 
He  gazes  down  the  road. 

Or  turns,  to  catch  the  faintest  echo 
From  the  golden  tubes,  to  which  his  earthly  touch 
Had  given  voice. 

— He  passes  on — 

Midst  columns  of  surging  echoes 
That  swell  in  melodic  tone. 

To  welcome  a  dauntless  spirit 
Back  to  its  starlit  home. 


Russell  B.  Pope. 


Necrology 


Eben  Porter  Morford 

Eben  Porter  Morford  passed  to 
the  reward  of  a  life  rich  in  service 
to  his  fellow  sightless  men  Sunday, 
January  27,  1929.  For  several  years 
he  had  had  periods  of  physical  dis¬ 
ability,  but  with  that  indomitable 
energy  for  which  he  was  noted  he 
fought  his  malady  and  kept  at  his 
work  as  Managing  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Home  and  Workshop  for 
Blind  Men  of  Brooklyn  until  nine 
weeks  preceding  his  death. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  June  24,  1866, 
son  of  William  T.  and  Hortense 
Morford,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  reared  in  a  home  of  high  Chris¬ 
tian  principles,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city  un¬ 
til  an  accident  destroyed  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  16,  and  lived  his  span 
of  life  in  useful  service  among  those 
who  knew  him  all  the  way.  March 
3,  1884,  he  entered  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  as  the 
present  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  was  then  known,  and 
for  three  years  made  assiduous  use 
of  his  time  in  becoming  proficient 
in  living  as  a  sightless  man  must. 
For  years  he  successfully  pursued 
pianoforte  tuning  as  an  occupation. 
His  experience  as  a  student  at  the 
Institution  gave  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  piano,  of  harmony  and  counter¬ 
point,  also  of  chair-caning  and  mat¬ 
tress  making,  all  of  which  he  put 
to  such  admirable  practical  use  in 
the  management  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  which  he  founded. 

Elected  in  1892  president  of  the 
Mizpah  Circle  of  Brooklyn,  a  so¬ 
ciety  of  blind  people  which  he  had 
joined  three  years  before,  his  genius 
for  organization  soon  manifested  it- 


Eben  P.  Morford 

self  in  leading  the  Circle  to  make 
use  of  its  funds  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  This  was  done 
in  1893.  Mr.  Morford  became  its 
superintendent,  and  to  it  he  gave 
increasingly  his  time  and  labors, 
even  to  the  time  of  his  passing 
away.  From  a  small  beginning  the 
Home  so  flourished  that  it  twice 
outgrew  its  quarters,  and  at  its  30th 
anniversary  ambitiously  set  out  on 
a  campaign  for  a  new  building  and 
equipment  to  cost  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Only  Eben  P. 
Morford  could  have  brought  it  to 
a  successful  issue.  Into  the  cam¬ 
paign  he  put  every  ounce  of  his 
strength,  every  iota  of  his  ability 
and  unique  influence.  Through  30 
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years  he  had  gone  up  and  down  in 
that  portion  of  Greater  New  York 
where  he  made  his  home  and  estab¬ 
lished  his  business,  making  friends 
and  supporters  of  his  enterprise 
among  the  people  of  Brooklyn  in 
every  walk  of  life.  He  counted 
among  his  intimates  men  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  means,  professional  men 
and  business  men.  In  his  club  life, 
in  his  church  life,  in  social  circles 
he  was  always  a  welcome  member 
of  any  company.  He  was  admired 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
outside  the  immediate  group  of 
workers  in  his  chosen  field  of  serv¬ 
ice  as  well  as  by  all  who  came  to 
be  associated  with  him  professmn- 
nally.  When  he  came,  therefore,  to 
the  task  of  raising  money  to  build 
a  new  Home,  which  he  considered 
as  an  achievement  to  crown  his  life 
work,  he  had  success  where  others 
could  not  achieve  it.  He  chose  a 
slogan  which  had  in  his  mouth  a 
commanding  appeal  when  he  asked 
for  the  blind  men  to  whose  inter¬ 
ests  he  devoted  his  life,  “Not  char¬ 
ity,  but  a  chance.”  In  1923  the 
raising  of  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
not  easy,  but  a  start  was  made, 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new 
structure  .September  27,  1924,  it  was 
occupied  November,  1925,  and  on 
May  26,  1928,  the  new  building  .at 
520  Gates  Avenue  was  formally 
dedicated  with  appropriate  exer¬ 
cises.  The  occasion  was  the  last 
public  appearance  of  Mr.  Morford. 
The  building  operation  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  its  complete  use 
were  in  a  very  true  sense  a  finish¬ 
ing  of  his  work. 

Yet  Eben  P.  Mor ford’s  crowning 
achievement  was  not  a  building. 


though  it  stands  today  as  his  monu¬ 
ment  ;  the  capstone  of  his  career 
is  that  intangible  something  which 
we  call  influence.  To  the  men  whose 
lives  he  touched  most  closely  he 
was  a  friend  for  whom  love  and 
admiration  were  felt  without  stint. 
As  a  worker  for  the  blind  he  was  a 
leader,  respected  and  admired. 
Member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  from  1905  until  his 
death,  member  in  1906  and  until  its 
work  was  done  of  the  first  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  treasurer  and  later  president 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  member  of 
the  committee  on  the  blind  for  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Fox  bequest  —  in 
every  field  of  usefulness  possible  in 
connection  with  his  special  inter¬ 
ests  he  served  with  success  and  with 
acceptability.  In  closing  his  esti- 
m'ate  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  Morford,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Riley, 
chief  executive  of  the  Brooklyn  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Charities,  who  calls  himself 
“His  Friend  and  Co-Laborer,”  said 
at  the  funeral  held  at  the  Home, 
January  29: 

“Eben  Porter  Morford  was 
for  thirty  years  a  national 
figure,  and  known  to  all 
workers  for  the  blind  in 
Europe  as  well ;  he  was  the 
Dean  of  the  great  University 
for  the  Blind ;  a  man  who 
walked  by  faith  and  not  by 
sight,  whose  spirit  never  fal¬ 
tered,  whose  courage  never 
failed,  whose  achievements 
are  glorious,  although  for  45 
years  his  eyes  were  holden 
that  he  could  not  see.  In  this 
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Home  he  has  built  a  great 
monument,  but  greater  even 
than  this  are  the  spirit,  the 
ideals,  and  the  principles 
which  he  has  stamped  indel¬ 
ibly  on  the  entire  movement 
for  and  by  the  blind.  Now 
he  rests  from  his  labors,  but 
his  eyes  shall  behold  the  mul¬ 
titudes  that  rise  up  and  call 
his  name  blessed.” 

In  his  private  life  Mr.  Morford 
was  singularly  happy.  He  married 
Miss  J.  Florence  Leckie  in  1899, 
who  with  their  only  child  Eloise, 
now  Mrs.  Hasbrook  Wallace  of 
Brooklyn,  made  a  home  life  rich  in 
satisfactions  and  inspirations.  He 
was  a  member  of  Emanuel  Baptist 
Church.  To  his  faith  in  God  and 
to  his  evidence  of  a  fine  Christian 
character,  shown  particularly  by  his 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  sight¬ 
less  men  whom  he  served.  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  Mr.  Morford’s 
warm  personal  friend,  paid  tribute 
at  his  funeral  in  terms  of  confident 
assurance.  His  friends  are  a  host. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 

Patrick  O’Neil 

An  inestimable  loss  is  felt  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Patrick  O’Neil,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Placement  Department  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  O’Neil  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  and,  on 
graduation,  he  entered  the  State 
broom  shop  at  Rochester.  In  1921 
he  was  appointed  on  the  Home 
Teaching  staff  of  the  Commission. 
Mr.  O’Neil’s  ability  soon  became 
apparent  and  his  success  in  handling 
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.social  problems  resulted  in  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Field  Agent  in  1925. 
As  would  be  natural,  his  interest  in 
helping  younger  capable  men  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting  resulted  in 
specialization  in  placement  work. 
The  establishment  of  business  stands 
in  factories  and  public  buildings  has 
been  Mr.  O’Neil’s  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment;  the  outstanding  concessions 
which  he  obtained,  being  in  the 
Buffalo  City  Hall  and  the  Rochester 
County  Court  House. 

Mr.  O’Neil  was  born  in  Brasher 
Falls,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York.  He  lost  his  sight  through  an 
accidental  discharge  of  a  shotgun 
when  he  was  14  years  old.  With 
a  great  tenacity  of  purpose  and  al¬ 
ways  unmindful  of  his  own  handi¬ 
cap,  he  went  from  place  to  place 
throughout  the  State,  working  with 
dynamic  energy.  His  success  was 
due  in  part  to  sound  judgment  and 
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an  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
each  individual,  but  it  must  also  be 
recognized  that  his  personality, 
which  made  friends  for  him  every¬ 
where,  brought  opportunities  which 
he  followed  up  with  tact  and  per¬ 
suasive  procedure.  Mr.  O’Neil  had 
a  sense  of  humor  which  carried  him 
over  many  hard  places.  He  encour¬ 
aged  many  men  to  become  indepen¬ 
dent  in  their  blindness  merely  by 
his  own  example. 

Mr.  O’Neil’s  illness  was  of  short 
duration.  He  had  not  been  feeling 
well  for  two  or  three  months  and  on 
the  advice  of  a  specialist  he  entered 
the  Albany  Hospital  for  treatment. 
The  belief  that  he  might  perhaps 
have  become  an  invalid,  had  he 
lived,  is  all  that  can  reconcile  those 
who  knew  him,  to  their  loss. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  have  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  in  the  passing  of 
this  brave,  high  minded,  inspiring 
worker.  He  was  well  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him,  and  his  accom¬ 
plishment  will  be  its  own  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

Mr.  O’Neil’s  co-workers  will  al¬ 
ways  feel  his  buoyant  and  victori¬ 
ous  spirit — his  fine  character,  the 
enchantment  of  his  humor  and  his 
high  standards  in  all  that  he  under¬ 
took  will  never  fail  to  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion. 

Grace  Harper 

Reverend  E.  G.  Zwayer 

Word  has  been  received  by  the 
Outlook  of  the  death  in  November 
of  Reverend  E.  G.  Zwayer,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  blind  since  childhood.  Mr. 
Zwayer  had  completed  over  thirty- 


seven  years  of  active  ministry  and 
was  thus  employed  until  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  sudden  death.  In  the 
March,  1925,  Outlook  Mr.  Zwayer 
wrote  a  brief  autobiographical  sketch 
which  was  published  under  the 
title  “Blind  Ministers  and  Mission¬ 
aries.” 

James  P.  Munroe 

News  of  the  death  of  James  P. 
Munroe,  a  new  trustee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
reached  the  Outlook  when  the 
March  number  was  going  to  press. 
Something  of  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Munroe’s  life  and  work  appeared  in 
the  December  issue  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  appointment  as  a 
trustee.  His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt 
by  all  who  knew  of  his  interest  in 
the  sightless  and  his  efforts  to  be 
of  service  to  them. 

His  concern  for  the  adult  blind 
was  great.  He  had  faith  in  their 
potentialities,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  oldest  commission  for  the  blind, 
was  privileged  to  see  the  growth  of 
the  work  in  their  behalf. 

Guy  Marshall  Campbell 

As  the  Outlook  goes  to  press 
word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  in  England  of  Guy  Camp¬ 
bell,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Camp¬ 
bell.  As  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
established  by  his  father,  he  has 
continued  the  close  relationship  of 
the  College  with  American  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  and  his  loss  will 
be  felt  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
England. 


A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention 


The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  will  hold 
its  Thirteenth  Biennial  Conven¬ 
tion  in  the  luxurious  Hotel  W’awasee 
on  Lake  Wawasee,  the  largest  lake  in 
Indiana,  from  June  24  to  28,  1929. 
The  Executive  Committee  has  con¬ 
sidered  very  attractive  invitations 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lumb,  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Roberta 
Griffith,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Mur¬ 
ray  B.  Allen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Mr.  Millard  M.  Baldwin,  Portland, 
Me.,  but  so  many  members  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Chadwick 
would  renew  his  invitation  of  two 
years  ago  that  there  was  little 
choice  for  the  officers  when  the 
Hotel  Wawasee  management  sub¬ 
mitted  a  definite  proposal  on  Jan¬ 
uary  31. 

Hotel  Wawasee  is  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  summer  resorts  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  rates  of  five  to  eight  dollars  a 
day  represent  a  generous  conces¬ 
sion.  No  other  guests  will  be  reg¬ 
istered  at  the  hotel  while  our  con¬ 
vention  is  in  session,  and  some  de¬ 
lightful  swimming  and  boating  will 
afford  relaxation  from  an  intensely 
interesting  program.  All  reserva¬ 
tions  will  be  arranged  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  C.  D.  Chadwick,  Board  of 
Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  536 
West  30th  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
If  these  are  sufficiently  prompt  and 
definite,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  will  provide  a  special  train 
from  the  East. 

As  usual,  members  will  assemble 
in  time  for  dinner  and  a  reception 
Monday  evening.  Topics  of  broad, 
general  interest  will  be  presented 


to  the  convention  as  a  whole  each 
morning.  Organizations  engaged 
in  a  national  service  for  the  blind 
will  explain  their  policies  and  objec¬ 
tives  in  brief  statements  Tuesday 
evening.  The  American  Foundation 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
Wednesday  evening,  and  our  host 
will  make  Thursday  "evening  agree¬ 
able  and  profitable.  The  afternoons 
will  be  devoted  to  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  for  intensive  study  of  specific 
problems  confronting  the  various 
groups  of  workers.  Section  1  will 
discuss  prevention  of  blindness. 
Section  2  will  concern  itself  with 
educational  matters  in  both  residen¬ 
tial  and  day  schools.  Section  3  will 
comprise  home  teachers  and  social 
workers  who  actually  visit  and 
work  in  the  homes.  Section  4  will 
bring  librarians  and  printers  to¬ 
gether,  Section  5  will  give  state  and 
city  executives  an  opportunity  to 
examine  and  refine  their  policies. 
Section  6  will  take  up  the  vital 
questions  of  manufacturing  and 
marketing,  and  Section  7  will  be 
the  rendezvous  for  placement 
agents  and  others  who  are  working 
on  special  employment  projects  for 
the  blind. 

In  arranging  this  program,  the 
Executive  Committee  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  afford  ample  opportunity 
for  discussion  and  for  close  study 
of  methods.  This  plan  seems  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose,  and,  if 
everyone  will  co-operate,  the  sum¬ 
maries  of  these  sectional  debates 
when  presented  to  the  convention 
as  a  whole  at  its  final  session  will 
bring  each  the  result  of  the  other 
group  studies. 

Calvin  Glover. 


The  Hawes-Cooper  Bill 

Hy  Pktkr  J,  Salmon 

Business  Afanager,  Iiulustrial  Home  (or  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  many  years,  there  has  been 
built  up  in  this  country,  a 
vicious  system  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
convict-made  merchandise.  This  has 
been  a  direct  result  of  the  contract 
system  in  vogue  in  many  states  or 
the  piece-price  system  which  differs 
slightly  from  the  contract  method 
of  placing  the  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  an  outsider.  Under  the  contract 
system  the  state  feeds,  clothes  and 
guards  the  convict.  The  contractor 
engages  with  the  state  for  the  labor 
of  the  convicts.  He  pays  so  much 
per  capita  for  the  prisoners’  serv¬ 
ices  and  supplies  the  raw  materials 
and  superintends  the  work.  The 
piece-price  system  differs  principal¬ 
ly  in  the  method  of  paying  for  the 
convicts’  services.  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem,  instead  of  paying  so  much  per 
capita  for  the  service  of  the  con¬ 
victs,  the  contractor  pays  an  agreed 
price  for  the  piecework  done  by  the 
pri.soners  or  so  much  per  piece  or 
article.  The  supervision  of  the  work 
is  usually  under  the  prison  official. 

"The  total  output  of  the  prisons 
amounts  to  from  $45,000,000  to 
$55,000,000  per  year,  according  to 
a  recent  estimate.  But  it  is  not  the 
volume  of  the  business  which  count.s 
so  much  as  the  fact  that  prison- 
made  merchandise  is  dumped  on  the 
markets  of  the  country  at  such  ridic¬ 
ulously  low  prices  as  to  actually 
break  the  markets.  In  addition  to 
this,  many  of  the  practices  of  prison 
officials  as  brought  out  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  at  Washington,  present  acts 
of  actual  defiance  of  law.  To  cite 


an  instance:  One  company  was  op¬ 
erating  under  various  names,  pur¬ 
porting  to  have  branch  factories, 
etc.,  and  representing  themselves  as 
manufacturers,  when  in  reality  the 
products  they  were  selling  were 
manufactured  in  prisons.  One  par¬ 
ticular  item  was  shoes.  These  were 
put  on  the  market  as  surplus  shoes 
sold  by  the  Army  with  the  Army 
brand  on  the  bottom  of  them,  and 
said  to  be  made  on  an  Army  last. 
They  were  actually  made  in  prison. 
And  so  the  story  goes,  showing  in¬ 
stance  after  instance  of  this  unfair 
and  unscrupulous  competition  which 
free  labor  has  to  face  as  against 
convict-made  merchandise. 

From  our  standpoint,  we  are  nat¬ 
urally  more  interested  in  the  broom 
industry  than  we  are  in  any  other, 
as  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
broom  industry  was  hit  so  hard  by 
this  unfair  competition  that  we,  as 
workers  for  the  blind,  were  drawn 
into  this  conflict.  Mr.  Irwin  Rich¬ 
ard,  President  of  the  Eastern  Broom 
Manufacturers  and  Supply  Dealers 
Association,  stated  at  the  meeting 
of  this  Association  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  January  24th  and  25th,  that 
according  to  l)e])artment  of  Com¬ 
merce  reports,  a])proximately  12,5(X) 
tons  of  broom  corn  were  cut  up 
every  year  by  prison  labor.  Or,  as 
Mr.  Richards  says: 

Let’s  Ik-  a  bit  conservative  to  make  sure 
f)f  the  amount  involved  and  reduce  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  12,500 
tons,  and  make  it  10,000  tons.  Figuring  85 
dozen  brcKtms  ))er  ton  would  mean  that 
there  are  850,000  dozen  brfxjms  manufac¬ 
tured  by  convict  labor.  If  the  850,000 
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brooms  were  manufactured  by  free  labor 
manufacturers,  at  an  average  selling  price 
of  $5.50  per  dozen,  this  would  bring  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  free  labor  manufacturer  of 
$4,675,000,  added  to  our  regular  business. 
Or  in  other  words,  if  we  would  divide  tlie 
850,000  dozen  brooms  equally  among  500 
manufacturers,  each  of  the  manufacturers 
would  receive  1,700  dozen  brooms  per  year. 

This  just  gives  an  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  convict-labor  industry  as 
it  affects  one  of  the  smallest  groups 
of  all  those  represented  as  favoring 
the  Hawes-Cooper  Bill — namely, the 
broom  industry.  The  ravages  the 
prison  contractor  has  made  in  the 
matter  of  price-cutting  and  breaking 
down  markets  in  connection  with 
the  broom  business  has  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  knowledge  especial¬ 
ly  to  those  of  us  who  have  had  to 
contend  with  it  for  years. 

So  much  for  the  abuse — now  let’s 
take  the  remedy. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  Hawes-Cooper  Bill  does 
not  furnish  the  remedy  entirely  to 
this  situation.  This  Bill  is  simply 
an  enabling  act — “A  Bill  to  divest 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  man¬ 
ufactured,  produced  or  mined  by 
convicts  or  prisoners,  of  interstate 
character  in  certain  cases.”  It  sub¬ 
jects  prison-made  goods,  no  matter 
in  what  state  they  are  produced,  to 
the  regulation,  so  far  as  sale  and 
distribution  are  concerned,  of  the 
state  to  which  they  are  consigned. 
For  instance,  if  a  state  prohibits  the 
sale  of  prison-made  goods  within  its 
confines,  the  law  applies  quite  as 
much  to  the  goods  made  in  other 
states  as  to  the  goods  made  within 
its  own  boundaries  and  no  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  grounds  of  interfer¬ 
ence  with  interstate  commerce  is 


valid.  Where  a  state  has  enacted 
no  regulations  regarding  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  prison-made 
goods  the  new  law  has  no  effect. 
In  other  words,  the  Hawes-Cooper 
Bill  is  simply  an  enabling  act. 

This  Bill  in  various  forms  has 
been  up  before  Congress  since  1909. 
It  has  had  the  active  support  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  and  a  group  of  manufacturers 
most  vitally  affected,  among  whom 
were  the  broom  manufacturers.  We, 
the  blind,  were  represented  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  affected  us  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  broom  industry. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  any 
of  the  details  of  the  fight  except  to 
say  that  it  was  a  long  hard  struggle 
and  that  those  who  led  the  fight  for 
our  particular  group  were :  Irwin 
Richard,  President  of  the  Eastern 
Broom  Manufacturers  and  Supply 
Dealers  Association ;  Frank  Blood, 
of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  also  G.  E. 
Little,  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  of  course,  many  others  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  uphill  battle 
which  we  waged. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
the  Hawes-Cooper  Bill  has  actually 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  and 
was  signed  by  President  Coolidge 
on  January  21,  1929.  By  a  neces¬ 
sary  compromise,  this  law  does  not 
become  effective  until  five  years. 
However,  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  law  has  been 
passed  will  be  enough  to  make  its 
effect  immediate. 

Naturally,  the  prisoners  must  be 
kept  employed.  The  framers  of  this 
Bill  had  that  in  mind  as  well  and 
they  have  suggested  along  with  the 
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American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  that  the  “State  use’’  system 
be  made  effective  in  all  the  states. 
In  other  words,  merchandise  which 
is  a  prison  product  should  be  sold 
to  State  Departments,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  there  is  plenty 
of  market  here  for  the  prisoner.  A 
group  has  been  established  under 
the  name  of  the  Association  for 
Government  Service  —  a  semi-phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  —  who  are 
working  with  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor 
and  other  groups  to  put  the  state 
use  system  into  effect.  They  hope 
to  effect  uniform  laws  in  order  to 
work  out  this  system  properly. 

Here  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole  thing  for  us.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  these  laws  which  are 
going  to  be  enacted  throughout  the 
country,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
those  who  have  this  reform  in  mind 
to  propose  what  prisoners  shall 
make  and  what  they  shall  not  pro¬ 
duce.  The  various  organizations 
concerned,  including  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the 
Association  for  Government  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  manufacturers,  are  all 
in  favor  of  broom-making  being 
taken  out  of  the  prisons  and  turned 
over  to  the  blind.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Eastern  Broom  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association  referred  to  above, 
the  writer  had  the  following  resolu¬ 


tion  passed  unanimously,  much  to 
his  own  surprise  and  delight : 

Resolved  that  the  Eastern  Broom  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Supply  Dealers  Association 
does  hereby  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
policy  that  the  manufacture  of  brooms  in 
penal  institutions,  penitentiaries  and  prisons 
should  cease  and  that  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  brooms  for  use  by  State  Governments 
and  their  political  sub-divisions  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  blind  through  their  au¬ 
thorized  organizations. 

A  few  years  ago  a  resolution  of 
this  kind  would  not  have  stood  a 
chance  of  passing  at  a  broom  manu¬ 
facturers  meeting,  but  because  of 
our  favorable  relations  and  our 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  willing  and  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate,  we  have  built  up  a  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  blind,  which  is 
going  to  be  of  immeasurable  assis¬ 
tance  to  us  in  the  future. 

The  fight  on  the  Hawes-Cooper 
Bill  is  over — a  good  fight  has  been 
won.  It  is  now  necessary  for  us. 
however,  to  co-ntinue  our  work  un¬ 
til  we  have  achieved  our  other  and 
really  our  main  goal — namely,  that  the 
broom  industry  should  be  taken  out 
of  prisons  and  turned  over  to  the 
blind  through  their  duly  authorized 
organizations. 

Elected  to  Advisory  Board 

Mrs.  Homer  Gage  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Advi.sory  Board 
t)f  the  Massachusetts  Division  for 
the  Blind. 


A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention 

Full  details  of  the  Thirteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  A.A.W.B.  will  be 
found  on  page  43.  The  Convention  will  be  held  June  24th  to  28th  at  Hotel 
Wawasee,  Lake  Wawasee,  Indiana. 


One  Fare 

RRANGEMENTS  have  now 
been  completed  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  listed  below  by  which 
they  will  carry  a  blind  person  and 
his  guide  for  the  price  of  one  fare, 
when  the  financial  situation  of  the 
blind  person  merits  the  concession. 
By  this  we  understand  that  this 
privilege  will  be  extended  to  per¬ 
sons  who  are  totally  blind  or  whose 
sight  is  so  defective  as  to  make  the 
service  of  a  guide  in  ordinary  travel 
essential.  By  the  “financial  situa¬ 
tion  which  merits  the  concession,” 
we  understand  to  be  a  blind  person 
whose  financial  situation  is  such  as 
to  make  it  a  real  hardship  for  him 
to  pay  the  additional  transportation 
of  a  guide  while  traveling.  Certain 
railroads  have  requested  that  the 
Foundation  refrain  from  recom¬ 
mending  professional  beggars  for 
this  benefit. 

The  railroads  have  asked  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  rec¬ 
ommending  persons  for  this  privi¬ 
lege  and  to  act  as  agent  in  the 
purchase  of  such  tickets.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  for  obtaining  this  concession 
is  as  follows: 

.Applicants  desiring  this  privilege 
should  fill  out  a  blank  similar  to  the 
one  attached,  and  send  it  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
together  with  a  New  York  draft  or 
Postal  Money  Order  made  payable 
to  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  for  the  amount  of  one 
fare  for  the  trip.  In  case  of  first 
application  within  the  period  of  a 
year,  this  request  should  be  received 
at  the  Foundation  office  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  proposed  trip.  After  the  first 


Privilege 

application,  the  request  should 
reach  the  Foundation  office  one 
week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
proposed  journey. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  first  ap¬ 
plication,  the  Foundation  w'ill  com¬ 
municate  with  the  local  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  or  others  given  as 
references,  and  if  it  is  satisfied  from 
the  reports  received  from  references, 
that  the  applicant  falls  within  the 
classification  of  persons  allowed 
this  privilege,  desired  tickets  will  be 
purchased  and  sent  directly  to  the 
applicant  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
suggested  that  applicants  will  save 
themselves  trouble  and  delay  if 
they  buy  round-trip  tickets  when 
they  are  certain  they  will  return 
within  thirty  days. 

In  making  application  for  this 
service,  the  applicant  should  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  entire  journey  can  be 
made  on  railroads  listed  below. 
Otherwise  tickets  can  be  furnished 
only  for  such  part  of  the  trip  as  can 
be  made  on  such  listed  roads.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  a  provision  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
this  concession  cannot  be  extended 
to  persons  traveling  between  points 
within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to 
trips  between  points  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  points  in  other  states. 

List  of  Railroads  Carrying  A  Blind 
Person  and  His  Guide  for  One  Fare 

Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  Rail¬ 
way 

.Ann  Arbor  Railroad 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad 


(Continued  on  page  51) 


The  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind 

By  Isabel  W.  Kennedy 


(Continued  from 

Moon  type  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Imperial  International 
Exhibition  in  London  in  1909,  and 
gold  medals  were  awarded  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  exhibit  at  the  Universal  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  at 
the  Jamestown  Tercentennial  Expo¬ 
sition  in  1907 ;  and  at  the  Sesqui- 
centennial  Exposition  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1926  the  Society  was  award¬ 
ed  a  medal  of  honor.  It  has  only 
been  a  matter  of  enforced  economy 
which  has  prevented  the  Society 
from  entering  exhibits  at  other  ex¬ 
hibitions  when  gold  medals  would 
doubtless  have  been  awarded.  In 
1905  a  committee  appealed  to  the 
State  Legislature  for  an  appropri¬ 
ation  with  which  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  Society,  and  $2,000 
were  granted  for  the  years  1905  and 
1906.  This  aid  enabled  the  Society 
to  branch  out  further  into  the  State 
and  visit  and  teach  many  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  were  entirely  unaware  of 
the  possibility  of  reading  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  Legislature  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  continued  to  make  a 
small  appropriation  from  that  date, 
the  last  amounting  to  $16,000  for 
the  fiscal  biennium  1927-1929. 

The  work  has  spread  until  the 
blind  in  every  county  of  the  State 
have  been  visited,  but  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  that  the  work  Is 
continuous,  as  new  cases  of  blind¬ 
ness  are  constantly  occurring. 

While  the  first  object  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  was  to  teach  embossed  read- 
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ing  and  to  loan  books,  instruction  in 
many  home  occupations  has  long 
since  been  included. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  1903  it  was  resolved  to  make 
an  endeavor  to  raise  the  sum  of 
$100,000  as  a  Publication  Endow¬ 
ment  Fund.  Mr.  John  H.  Converse 
contributed  the  first  $1(X)  and  Miss 
Phoebe  Ann  Thorne,  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Rosengarten,  Miss  Caroline  Phelps 
Stokes,  Mr.  Charles  Norris  and 
others  contributed  similar  sums  lat¬ 
er.  The  Fund  is  not  yet  completed. 

A  number  of  books  have  been 
stereotyped  through  generous  con¬ 
tributions  for  that  purpose.  On 
April  18,  1911,  Mrs.  L.  Webster  Fox 
and  her  friends  raised  $2,5(X)  for 
this  purpose  at  an  entertainment  at 
the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel.  On 
that  occasion  it  was  suggested  that 
an  annual  appeal  should  be  sent  out 
for  contributions  towards  providing 
some  new  books  in  Moon  type  as 
a  Christmas  gift  for  the  blind,  which 
has  been  done  by  the  Secretary  each 
year  since. 

On  February  13,  1914,  the  Society 
lost  the  greatly  valued  services  of 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  who  for  fifteen 
years  had  given  his  untiring  volun¬ 
tary  services  as  Secretary  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  while  carrying  on  his  profes¬ 
sion  as  an  ophthalmologist.  He  was 
justly  proud  of  his  father’s  achieve¬ 
ments  and  of  the  Society  founded  by 
him  in  Philadelphia.  A  public 
memorial  service  was  held  in  Phila- 
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delpia  which  the  blind  attended  in 
large  numbers  to  show  their  respect 
and  affection  for  one  of  their  best 
friends.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  Mrs.  Isabel  W, 
Kennedy,  who  had  been  Dr.  Moon’s 
assistant  in  the  work  for  nine  years, 
was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  Sec¬ 
retary,  which  position  she  still  oc¬ 
cupies. 

Dr.  Moon’s  death  in  February, 
1914,  was  followed  by  that  of  his 
sister.  Miss  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon, 
on  the  12th  of  the  following  No¬ 
vember.  Miss  Moon  was  the  last 
member  of  this  remarkable  family 
whose  great  object  in  life  had  been 
to  serve  the  blind  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  inspiring  literature. 

It  is  known  only  to  those  closest 
to  him  that  Dr.  Robert  Moon’s 
sight  was  impaired  by  the  tremen¬ 
dous  research  work  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  his  biography  of 
“The  Anthony  Morris  Family  of 
Philadelphia,’’  a  work  in  five  large 
volumes,  which  was  also  a  labor  of 
love. 

While  the  Society  has  lost  faith¬ 
ful  workers  and  good  friends,  the 
influence  left  behind  them  will  long 
continue  to  stimulate  others  to  fol¬ 
low  their  unselfish  example. 

In  1915  the  Moon  Society  in  Eng¬ 
land  became  a  branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  of 
which  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
was  president. 

Today  there  are  sixty-one  Home 
Teaching  and  Visiting  Societies  and 
Lending  Libraries  in  England  and 
forty  Blind  Home  Teachers  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  one  Home  Teaching  So¬ 
ciety  alone  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
National  Institute,  London.  There 


are  also  ten  such  Societies  in  Scot¬ 
land.  two  in  Ireland,  and  thirty  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  United  States 
employ  Home  Teachers,  all  of  which 
work  for  the  blind  has  sprung  from 
William  Moon’s  first  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  work,  in  recognition  of  which  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  1868. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Moon 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Brighton,  it  is  stated  that  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Moon  Society  in 
1847 — 171,624  book  plates  have  been 
prepared  and  549,294  volumes  and 
pamphlets  have  been  produced  in 
Moon  type  by  the  Moon  Society. 
They  were  sent  to  many  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Swe¬ 
den,  Italy,  Japan,  Australia,  India, 
and  America.  These  books  com¬ 
prised,  in  addition  to  the  Bible, 
many  works  of  fiction,  poetry,  biog¬ 
raphy  and  general  subjects. 

A  comparison  of  figures  will  help 
to  show  the  growth  of  the  work  of 
Home  Teaching,  which  creates  a 
demand  for  embossed  books. 

During  1899  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Free  Library  issued 
1.674  volumes  among  203  readers — 
404  of  these  were  personally  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Society’s  teacher. 

As  the  request  for  reading  matter 
increased,  books  in  other  types  were 
purchased  by  the  Society  for  its  li¬ 
braries  in  Philadelphia  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  in  1927  no  less  than 
37,092  embossed  books  were  circu¬ 
lated  among  1,125  blind  readers.  Of 
these  books  22,919  were  in  Moon 
type.  While  the  History  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  calls  particular  attention  to 
Moon  type,  books  in  Braille  have 
always  been  loaned  from  its  librar- 


so 
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ies,  the  circulation  of  Braille  alone 
in  1927  amounting  to  12,745  vol¬ 
umes. 

A  teacher  exclusively  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
and  a  small  library  of  Moon  books 
was  placed  in  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh,  for  the  use  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  pupils  and  other  readers  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  State. 
This  collection  of  books  has  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time  as  new 
books  were  embossed,  and  in  1920 
5,395  volumes  were  circulated,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  27,073  Moon  type 
books  circulated  in  1926  from  the 
two  libraries.  Still  the  readers  ask 
for  more  books. 

The  two  types  agreed  upon  by 
vote  in  1917  by  educators  of  the 
blind  as  the  types  of  the  future  are 
Revised  or  English  Braille  for  the 
young  blind,  and  Moon  type  for  the 
eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  blind  who 
lost  their  sight  in  adult  life  and 
may  be  unable  to  read  a  dotted  sys¬ 
tem. 

In  “The  History  of  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Illing¬ 
worth,  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
says  on  page  19:  “It  is  a  curious 
and  instructive  fact  that  the  two 
systems  which  are  now  in  most  fa¬ 
vor  with  the  blind  themselves  and 
which  have  most  vitality,  are  due 
to  two  blind  men.  Monsieur  Louis 
Braille  and  Dr.  William  Moon.” 

The  number  of  Home  Teachers 
employed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind 
has  varied  from  time  to  time.  In 
1916,  through  a  generous  legacy,  the 
Society  enlarged  its  staff  to  ten 
teachers.  Today  (1928)  there  are 


six  actively  engaged  in  the  work, 
three  in  Philadelphia  and  three 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  State. 
During  1927  they  paid  5,873  visits 
and  gave  1,739  lessons  in  reading, 
sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  Braille 
writing,  caning,  basketry,  etc.  It 
is  hoped  that  more  new  teachers 
will  be  engaged  in  the  future. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Home 
Teaching  Courses  of  Training  in  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind  in  America, 
applicants  for  the  position  of  Home 
Teacher  must  be  holders  of  a  Home 
Teaching  Course  Diploma. 

The  teachers  are  loyal  and  faith¬ 
ful  workers,  carrying  with  them 
daily  an  optimism  and  faith  in  their 
mission  which  enables  them  to 
adapt  themselves  readily  and  cheer¬ 
fully  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people  and  circumstances. 

Whole  hearted  service  cannot  be 
card  indexed  in  cold  statistics,  and 
the  Home  Teaching  Society  has  al¬ 
ways  preferred  its  teachers  to  use 
their  time  chiefly  in  serving  the 
blind  rather  than  in  keeping  notes 
of  every  service  performed  and 
every  mile  traveled.  Since  1905, 
however,  the  teachers  have  been 
provided  with  statistic  cards  bear¬ 
ing  the  following  headings.  Name, 
address,  date  of  birth,  color,  re¬ 
ligion,  condition  of  sight,  cause  of 
eye  trouble,  how  long  affected,  oc¬ 
cupation  past  and  present,  type 
taught,  married  or  single,  name  and 
age  of  children  if  any,  etc.  These 
statistics  are  obtained  through  con¬ 
versation  where  the  person  visited 
is  willing  to  provide  the  informa¬ 
tion.  No  questions  are  ever  asked 
which  the  teacher  would  lesent  if 
they  were  asked  of  her  in  return. 
The  chief  aim  is  to  serve  the  sight- 
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less,  not  to  gather  a  mass  of  statis-  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railway 
tics.  The  blind  Home  Teachers  pre-  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
sent  typewritten  monthly  reports  of  Railway 

daily  work,  monthly  synopses,  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  & 
synopses  of  entire  counties  when  Pacific  Railroad  (Terre  Haute 

covered.  Division) 

The  teachers  are  Pennsylvanians  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
and  as  few  avenues  of  remunerative  St.  Louis  Railway 

work  are  open  to  sightless  young  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad 
women,  the  Society  is  performing  a  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
duty  to  the  State  by  employing  Railroad 

them.  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation 

The  steady  growth  and  success  of  Company 

the  Society  since  its  foundation  are  Detroit  &  Mackinac  Railway 
due  to  the  devotion  of  a  few  loyal  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  Railroad 
workers  whose  efforts  have  been  ]£j-ie  Railroad 
concentrated  and  consecrated.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 
co-operation  of  the  Free  Library  of  Hocking  Valley  Railway 
Philadelphia  and  the  Carnegie  Li-  minois  Central  Railroad 
brary,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  a  valu-  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
able  and  much  appreciated  help.  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
The  present  officers  of  the  Penn-  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  Railroad 

are:  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  President;  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Ellis  A.  Gimbel,  Rev.  L.  N.  Caley,  ^ew  York  Central  Railroad 
D.D.,  Vice  Presidents;  John  J.  Wil-  New  York  Central  Railroad  (Ohio 
kinson.  Treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Isabel  Central  Lines) 

\V .  Kennedy,  Secretary.  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

Co-operation  with  all  other  or-  Railroad 

ganizations  for  the  amelioration  of  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 
the  condition  of  the  blind  has  been  Railroad 

most  cordial  and  the  Society  is  rec-  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
ognized  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Railway 
philanthropic  life,  not  only  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System 
city  and  State  but  wherever  there  Marquette  Railway 

are  blind  people  it  can  serve.  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad 

Reading  Railroad 

One  Fare  Privilege  Southern  Railway  System 

(Continued  from  page  47)  Wabash  Railway 

BulTalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Western  Maryland  Railroad 

Railroad  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railway 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  West  Shore  Railroad 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  Wisconsin  &  Michigan  Transporta- 

Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  tion  Company 


Highbrook  Lodge 

HIGHBROOK  lodge,  the  follow.  An  experimental  camp  was 
new  summer  camp  of  the  conducted  in  a  temporary  location 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  during  the  summer  of  1927,  and 
Blind,  was  formally  opened  in  June,  proved  so  satisfactory  that  in  the 
1928.  The  twenty-three  acres  of  spring  of  1928  three  friends  of  the 
wooded  pastures,  rambling  brooks.  Society  bought  the  present  camp  as 
and  recreation  spots  already  have  a  permanent  recreation  spot, 
proven  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  It  is  located  thirty  miles  east  of 
valuable  gifts  ever  presented  to  the  Cleveland  and  commands  a  beauti- 
.Society.  ful  view  of  the  Chardon  valley.  The 

Here  jaded  nerves  are  refreshed  Lodge  itself  is  a  remodeled  farm 
and  strengthened;  the  change  of  Iiouse  with  a  comfortable  screened- 
surroundings,  so  necessary  to  all,  in  porch,  an  airy  living  room  with 
supplied;  independence  in  getting  a  fireplace  at  one  end  for  cool  eve- 
about  alone  is  acquired,  and  in-  nings,  and  sleeping  accommodations 
creased  courage  and  ambition  for  eighteen  guests.  In  addition  a 
gained.  Timid  blind  persons,  pos-  cottage  on  the  grounds  also  serves 
sil)ly  away  from  home  alone  for  the  as  a  dormitory  and  takes  care  of 
first  time  since  going  into  the  dark,  another  dozen.  Then  there  is  a  rest 
are  nervous  and  apprehensive  when  cottage  up  in  the  woods  where  ab- 
first  getting  to  camp.  But  the  stim-  solute  quiet  is  maintained  for  those 
ulus  gained  by  association  with  who  feel  the  need  of  just  such  a 
those  suffering  from  the  same  han-  spot  now  and  again, 
dicap  and  yet  living  bravely,  even  Groups  of  men  and  women  alter- 
gaily,  quickly  changes  their  attitude  nate  every  two  weeks,  and  during 
and  some  really  marvelous  results  the  ten  week  season,  one  hundred 


These  blind  women  are  able  to  indulge  in  camp 
sports  at  Highbrook  Lodge. 
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and  twenty  blind  men  and  women 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  camp. 

Here  they  form  a  little  commu¬ 
nity  of  their  own,  each  with  his  par¬ 
ticular  task  of  caring  for  his  own 
bed  and  personal  possessions,  help¬ 
ing  with  the  dishes,  preparing  vege¬ 
tables  and  performing  other  simple 
duties.  Those  directing  the  camp 
have  been  surprised  at  the  zest 
which  the  guests  have  shown  in 
helping  with  the  work,  many  who 
do  nothing  at  home,  insisting  on 
a  share  of  the  daily  responsibilities. 
As  both  blind  and  sighted  in  this 
world  receive  from  any  experience 
in  proportion  to  what  they  put  into 
it,  so  these  blind  men  and  women, 
feeling  that  without  their  assistance, 
the  camp  could  not  operate,  develop 
a  happy  sense  of  proprietorship. 
Each  group  contains  some  older  and 
some  younger  people  and  not  all  are 
physically  fit  for  helpful  assistance, 
but  at  least  a  small  task  is  found 
for  each  one. 

The  balance  of  the  time  is  well 
planned,  but  the  guests  are  not  con¬ 
scious  of  a  .schedule.  Guiding  wires 
are  strung  to  lovely  spots,  and  by 
their  aid  even  fairly  helpless  blind 
can  take  walks  unassisted.  There 
is  much  reading  aloud,  playing  of 
games  and  enjoyment  of  music,  the 
cam])  already  possessing  splendid 
eciuipment  in  piano,  radio  and  vic- 
trola.  Nearly  every  group  gave  a 
stunt  night,  and  the  many  volun¬ 
teers  connected  with  the  Society  for 
the  Blind  drove  out  several  times 
each  week,  taking  their  blind  friends 
to  ride  and  offering  other  diversion. 

Each  visitor  pays  $2.00  a  week 
during  his  stay  and  no  exceptions 
are  made.  When  this  is  financially 


impossible,  the  money  is  privately 
raised  and  given  to  the  individual 
to  i)ay  his  way.  As  the  families 
realize  the  improvement  in  health 
and  spirits  many  sacrifices  are  made 
to  enable  the  blind  member  to  enjoy 
his  “place  in  the  sun,”  if  only  for 
a  limited  time.  Camp  life  offers  a 
healthful  vacation  and  opportunity 
for  recreation  for  those  without 
sight. 

Key  to  Braille  Music  Signs 

A  concise  and  practical  ready  ref¬ 
erence  Key  to  Braille  Music  Signs 
has  been  prepared  by  Marion 
Kappes  for  the  use  of  seeing  teach¬ 
ers  and  i)arents  of  blind  pupils.  The 
key  gives  in  alphabetical  form  all 
of  the  common  terms  of  music  no¬ 
tation  with  their  braille  equivalents. 
An  additional  page  repeats  the  most 
used  signs  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Music 
pupils  in  the  braille  classes  in 
Cleveland  are  taking  these  little 
keys  home  and  are  teaching  parents 
and  older  brothers  and  sisters  how 
to  use  them  to  help  the  braille 
reader  when  he  comes  across  a  sign 
in  his  music  which  he  does  not 
recognize. 

While  the  Rodenberg  complete 
Key  will  continue  tt)  be  indispen¬ 
sable  as  a  final  authori'y,  teachers  of 
braille  music  and  anyone  interested 
in  transcribing  music  into  braille 
will  welcome  this  small  booklet 
which  will  be  found  convenient  and 
easy  to  handle  and  adequate  for  ab 
ordinary  purposes. 

The  Key  sells  for  twenty-five 
cents  and  may  be  obtained  frotn 
Marion  Kappes,  1936  East  85th 
Street,  Cleveland. 


The  Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 


prior  to  the  date 

'C'  QUIPMENT  to  the  amount  of  $3,500.00 
has  recently  been  installed  in  th^  new 
gymnasium  at  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  central  room,  48  feet  by  60  feet, 
having  a  four-foot  inclined  cork  ramp 
around  the  entire  room,  can  be  cleared  of 
all  apparatus — parallel  bars,  and  so  forth, 
can  be  rolled  into  the  equipment  room, 
while  all  other  apparatus  not  attached  to 
the  walls  can  be  drawn  up  on  walls  or 
beams.  The  students  are  doing  unusually 

fine  work  in  Physical  Exlucation . 

In  November  the  Scout  Troops  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  School  for  the  Blind  dedicated  their 
new  Scout  House  “Camp  Cunningham.’’ 
This  house  is  26  feet  by  46  feet,  built  of 
native  stone  with  a  large  fireplace,  porches, 
toilet  and  lavatory;  and  is  built  on  a  beau¬ 
tiful  hill  south  of  the  campus,  but  belonging 
to  the  School.  The  building  was  named 
after  Mr.  W.  H.  Cunningham,  a  business 
man  of  the  city  of  Muskogee,  who  has  been 
Scoutmaster  of  our  Boy  Scout  Troop  Num¬ 
ber  10  for  the  past  ten  years,  in  recognition 
of  his  unusual  and  most  willing  helpfulness 

and  interest . A  new  $25,000.00 

power  plant  has  recently  been  completed  at 
the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  with 
which  is  connected  all  of  the  seven-foot 
underground  tunnels,  leading  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  buildings,  that  contain  all  steam  lines 
as  well  as  the  electric  wiring  system  of  the 
School. 

'T’HE  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  reports  building  construction  to 
cost  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Besides  new 
buildings,  additions  and  improvements  to 
Pearson  Hall,  the  Clarke  Wood  residence 

for  blind  women  will  be  enlarged . 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Superintendent  of 
Placement  and  After-Care  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  reports  six  placements  while  visit¬ 
ing  Winnipeg,  Headquarters  of  the  Central 
Western  Division,  and  five  placements  in  a 
two  weeks’  visit  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

HE  headquarters  office  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  been 
moved  to  1908  Locust  Street,  where  the 


of  publication. 

factory,  showroom  and  office  are  under  one 

roof . Miss  Francia  I.  Baird,  R.N., 

has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Missouri 
Commission.  Miss  Baird  is  a  medical  social 
worker  and  is  connected  with  the  Prevention 
Department. 

^HE  orchestra  of  the  Colorado  School 
for  the  Blind  appeared  before  the  Lions 
Club  of  Denver  a  few  weeks  ago  and  were 
royally  entertained.  One  hundred  and  five 
dollars  for  Braille  books  was  raised,  which 
will  add  many  new  titles  to  the  school  li¬ 
brary . There  is  being  introduced  a 

bill  in  the  Colorado  State  Legislature  which, 
if  passed,  will  afford  $300  per  year  for  each 
blind  student  who  wishes  to  attend  a  higher 
institution  of  learning. 

]y|RS.  ANNA  F.  HARRIS,  Secretary  of 
the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind, 
makes  the  following  report : 

Twelve  years  ago  the  Missouri 
Association  for  the  Blind  placed  a 
young  man,  a  graduate  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  for  the  Blind,  as  a 
piano  tuner  in  Scruggs,  Vander- 
voorts  and  Barney  Department 
Store.  This  year  the  Piano  De¬ 
partment  was  discontinued,  bpt  the 
blind  man  had  become  a  part  of  the 
organization  and  a  new  opening  for 
him  was  made.  He  now  uses  the 
typewriter  for  form  letters  and  is 
making  a  success  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing. 

The  blind  colored  men  who  have 
seeing  wives  are  a  most  interesting 
group.  They  have  organized  a  club 
for  themselves  and  meet  once  a 
month  and  discuss  current  topics. 
The  wives  of  the  blind  men  formed 
a  committee  working  with  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Assf)ciation  for  the  Blind 
among  the  colored  blind  of  St. 
Louis.  The  women  represent  a  high 
type  and  their  work  is  telling  in 
the  city. 
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^HE  Brooklyn  Headquarters  for  the  Blind 
reports :  The  Book  Week  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  from  May  6th  to  May  11th 
at  the  Elks  Club  House,  Livingston  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . The  Blind  Players 

Club  has  kept  its  clubhouse  open  this  win¬ 
ter  for  the  care  of  blind  convalescents  and 
for  week-end  parties.  Over  125  enjoyed 

these  privileges  since  October  1st . 

The  Friendly  Lodge  Club  for  blind  working 
women  under  50  years  of  age  is  just  closing 
its  third  year  with  a  resident  family  of 
sixteen,  all  of  whom  are  employed  or  study¬ 
ing.  They  form  a  most  congenial  group. 

^HE  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  now  has  a  membership  of  . 
319,  of  whom  200  are  women.  Of  the  119 
men  who  are  members,  60  do  not  see.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  women  mem¬ 
bers  have  sight.  The  membership  is  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  41  states.  Pennsylvania 
has  the  largest  number  enrolled  with  51, 
while  New  York  State  is  second  with  45. 
The  roll  of  states  with  the  membership  in 
each  is  as  follows :  Alabama,  1 ;  Arkansas, 
2 ;  British  Columbia,  1 ;  California,  9 ;  Colo¬ 
rado,  3;  Connecticut,  14;  Canada,  5;  Dela¬ 
ware,  2;  District  of  Columbia,  14;  Georgia 
1 ;  Illinois,  16 ;  Indiana,  8 ;  Iowa,  5 ;  Kansas. 

1 ;  Kentucky,  2 ;  Louisiana,  2 ;  Maryland. 
11;  Maine,  1;  Massachusetts,  17;  Michigan, 
4;  Minnesota,  13;  Mississippi,  1;  Missouri, 
8 ;  Nebraska,  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  2 ;  New 
Jersey,  22;  New  York,  45;  North  Carolina, 
1 ;  Ohio,  29 ;  Oklahoma,  7 ;  Pennsylvania, 
51;  Rhode  Island,  4;  South  Carolina,  1 ; 
South  Dakota,  1;  Tennessee,  2;  Utah,  2; 
Vermont,  1;  Virginia,  2;  Washington,  2; 
West  Virginia,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  4. 

educational  work  in  Virginia,  Mrs. 

Howard  G.  Coville  writes:  “The  Vir¬ 
ginia  School  for  the  Blind,  located  at 
Staunton,  has  endeavored  for  several  years 
to  evolve  a  high  school  course  of  study 
which  would  compare  favorably  with  the 
public  accredited  high  school,  so  that  our 
pupils  would  be  eligible  for  college  entrance. 
From  our  recent  graduates  we  have  the 
following  college  record :  Last  June,  Gray 
Pifer  graduated  from  the  Harrisonburg 
Teachers  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  with 
high  honors.  Jake  Jacobson  and  Walter 


Kallenbach  are  attending  the  University  of 
Virginia.  The  former  is  studying  law  and 
is  on  the  dean’s  list  with  a  term’s  average 
of  87.  His  mark  of  96  in  History  was  the 
highest  in  his  class.  The  latter  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  ministry  and  is  doing  very 
credible  work.  Tom  Avent  is  maintaining 
an  excellent  standard  at  Ferrum  University, 
Ferrum,  Va.  He  is  also  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  Charles  Wakefield,  of  the  class 
of  ’27,  is  a  sophomore  at  the  University  of 
Richmond.  His  marks  indicate  a  high  type 
of  work.  This  is  a  record  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud.  We  appreciate  the  serv¬ 
ices  being  rendered  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  in  its  occupational  study. 
The  results  are  inspiring  to  those  of  our 
students  who  have  the  desire  to  establish 
an  economic  place  for  themselves.” 

P.  THE  September  issue  of  the  Outlook 
it  was  reported  that  the  first  unit  of  a 
fine  boys’  dormitory  at  the  Florida  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  had  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  turned  over  to  the  school  man¬ 
agement.  The  construction  of  the  second 
unit  is  now  well  under  way.  It  is  expected 
that  this  building,  well  furnished  and 
equipped,  will  be  ready  for  a  large  group 
of  boys  in  the  fall.  The  completed  dormi¬ 
tory  will  cost  about  $130,000.00.  It  is  fire¬ 
proof  throughout,  and  is  the  last  word  in 

comfort  and  convenience . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asa  T.  Jones,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  have  been  guests  in  St.  Augustine 
during  the  winter.  Mr.  Jones  is  president 
of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  and  for  many  years  he  and  his 
wife  have  had  blind  and  deaf  children  in 
their  home  every  Sunday.  To  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Florida  School  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  the  same  privilege  during  their  stay 
in  St.  Augustine. 

^NE  of  the  many  advantages  derived  by 
the  blind  people  of  Pittsburgh  and  vi¬ 
cinity  from  the  interest  which  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  that  community  have  taken  in  the 
Pennsylvania  .\ssociation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
in  conjunction  with  the  active  part  which 
Lions  Clubs  throughout  the  country  have 
taken  in  work  for  the  blind,  is  the  festivity 
known  as  the  Evening  of  Pleasure  for  the 
Blind.  This  affair  has  been  held  several 
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times  during  the  past  two  years.  The  latest 
of  these  gala  occasions  was  held  in  the 
dining-room  of  McCreery’s  Department 
Store.  Nearly  six  hundred  people  were 
present,  including  blind  persons  and  their 
guides  to  the  number  of  more  than  four 
hundred. 

'J'HE  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
Grebe  DeLuxe  Console  Radio  given  as  a 
Christmas  present  by  one  of  the  school’s 
g<xxl  friends.  This  fine  gift  includes  not 
only  the  radio  proper,  but  the  equipment 
of  all  necessary  r(X)ms  and  departments  with 
loudsi)eaker  attachments,  and  in  addition  is 
equipped  with  Victrola  attachment.  The 
pupils  and  teachers  are  getting  much  profit 
and  entertainment  from  having  programs 
available  at  all  times. 

The  General  Organization  Committee 
meeting  for  the  Sixth  .Annual  Pittsburgh 
Week  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind,  Friday,  January  18.  It  is 
planned  to  hold  this  annual  three-day  ex¬ 
hibit  probably  during  the  week  of  .April  15. 
These  annual  Weeks  for  the  Blind  have  be¬ 
come  an  institution  in  Pittsburgh,  and  all 
activities  and  organizations  for  the  blind  are 
receiving  much  benefit  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  public  through  these  exhibi- 
tirms. 

jy^ISS  M.  T.  M.ASON,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  has  taken  up  her  duties 
as  Hrrnie  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  She  succeeds  Miss 
Marjorie  I.udlam  (resigned)  in  this  posi¬ 
tion. 

^ISS  HELEN  CRAWF(3KD,  eleven 
years  the  sui>ervisor  of  the  Reading 
R(xjm  for  the  Blind  of  the  Salt  Lake  Public 
Library,  has  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health.  She  will  be  succeeded  by  Mrs. 

Frank  Bird . The  Salt  Lake  Theatre, 

one  of  the  largest  and  most  historic  play¬ 
houses  in  the  world,  has  been  demolished 
to  make  way  for  an  exchange  for  the  local 
teleiihone  company.  The  last  performance, 
given  by  many  of  the  original  pioneer  play¬ 


ers  of  fifty  years  ago  and  attended  by  a 
packed  house  of  Salt  Lake  play  lovers, 
netted  about  $1200.00.  This  money  is  to  be 
given  to  the  Utah  Work  Shop  for  the 
Blind.  It  was  in  this  theatre  that  Maude 
.Adams,  a  Salt  Lake  product,  made  her 
debut.  There  has  been  no  actor  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  last  sixty  years  who  has  not 
played  upon  its  stage.  The  passing  of  the 
old  building  stirred  Salt  Lake  deeply  and, 
although  the  people  could  not  save  it,  they 
liave  wished  to  carry  its  spirit  of  civic  use¬ 
fulness  on  continuously,  hence  the  gift  to 
the  Work  Shop,  where  the  money  will  be 
used  as  a  trust  fund  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses. 


^HE  Gregg  Writer,  a  monthly  magazine 
for  secretaries,  stenographers,  and  typ¬ 
ists,  contains  in  its  January  issue  an  article 
by  Sarah  V.  Long,  Instructor  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind.  Under  the  title  of  “Commercial 
Training  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,’’  Miss 
Long  writes  entertainingly  of  the  subjects 
taught  to  the  students  in  her  classroom. 

A  STATE  association  for  the  blind  was 
formed  in  Utah,  January  5,  1929,  when 
the  Utah  Association  of  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  Weber  Association  of  Ogden  united  to 
form  the  Utah  State  Association.  Eiach 
hxral  organization  becomes  a  chapter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  central  group  and  sends  delegates 
to  an  annual  convention  to  elect  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  state  association.  The 
first  task  of  the  state  association  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Legislature  now  in  session  a 
relief  measure  patterned  after  the  New 
Jersey  law. 

^HE  Minnesota  .School  for  the  Blind  has 
been  named  as  a  beneficiary  in  a  will  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Seitz  of  St.  Paul.  The  school 
may  expect  to  receive  about  $35,000.00  from 
this  estate.  The  use  to  which  this  money 
will  be  put  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but 
the  advisability  of  using  it  with  some  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  kinder¬ 
garten  building  is  being  considered. 
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^HE  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind  reports  that  through  their  sales  de¬ 
partment  for  the  six  months  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1928,  the  receipts  averaged  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  month,  an  increase  of 
nearly  two  thousand  dollars  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  six  months  of  1927.  A  “Week 
for  the  Blind”  was  held  in  Montclair  by 
which  interest  in  the  State  Work  in  that 

city  was  greatly  increased . William 

DeFeo  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  who  is  a  student 
in  the  East  Side  High  School  of  that  city, 
has  won  honors  of  which  his  seeing  class¬ 
mates  might  well  be  proud.  He  enters  into 
the  sports  of  his  classmates  and  is  wearing 
on  his  chest  the  emblem  E  with  the  smaller 
letters  C  C,  which  means  that  he  has  won 
running  races  across  country.  He  runs  alone, 
although  he  does  not  see.  The  newspaper.s 

are  reporting  his  accomplishments . 

Mrs.  L.  V.  Hubbard,  of  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  President  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  has 
appointed  Mrs.  Jack  F.  Meyer  Chairman  of 
a  Committee  on  the  Interest  of  the  Blind, 
and  Mrs.  Meyer  has  sent  out  the  attached 
letter  to  all  the  Women’s  Clubs  of  the 
State. 

Dear  Madam  President : — 

Our  President,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  me  Chairman  for  the  Committee  for 
the  Blind  and  giving  me  the  privilege  of  doing 
this  worthwhile  job.  I  in  turn  ask  for  your 
co-operation  and  interest  in  this  important 
work. 

The  blind  do  not  want  charity  or  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  they  do  need  your  human  under¬ 
standing  and  the  chance  to  help  themselves. 
In  every  community  there  are  blind  men 
and  women  who  long  to  achieve  indepen¬ 
dence  thrtmgh  work.  Many  are  the  jobs 
they  can  fill ;  many  are  the  articles  they 
can  and  do  make — ^brooms,  mops,  aprons, 
towels,  napkins  and  table  covers,  pillow 
cases  and  lampshades.  They  knit  and  cro¬ 
chet,  weave  rugs,  cane  chairs  and  make  bas¬ 
kets.  Indeed,  they  make  tcm  many  useful 
things  to  mention  here.  Our  part  is  to 
create  a  market.  We  may  hold  sales  at 
our  club  meetings  or  with  other  clubs  at 


the  holiday  or  other  seasons,  in  a  store  on 
a  prominent  street,  creating  in  our  towns 
the  co-operation  and  interest  of  every  right 
minded  citizen. 

We  can  bring  a  bit  of  joy  into  the  lives 
of  these  handicapjied  by  passing  on  for  their 
use  tickets  for  concerts  or  lectures.  Or  we 
may  organize  a  group  of  volunteer  readers 
by  joining  with  local  Red  Cross  in  Braille 
work,  the  making  of  books.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  ways  by  which  we  can  make 
a  bit  of  happiness.  In  order  to  do  this 
work  constructively  a  survey  should  be  made 
to  ascertain  how  many  are  in  need  of  help. 
This  can  be  done  through  public  school 
clinics,  boards  of  health,  and  other  public 
agencies.  Then  you  will  be  in  a  position 
to  place  before  boards  of  education  the  need 
of  classes  for  the  blind  and  to  ask  for 
installment  of  Sight  Conservation  Classes  in 
the  interest  of  that  more  than  worthwhile 
work.  Prevention  Care. 

In  certain  sections  of  South  Jersey  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  were  supplied  with  glasses 
and  v\)limteer  service  was  rendered  by  read¬ 
ing  their  lessons  to  them  in  order  to  relieve 
the  strain  on  their  sick  eyes.  In  Newark, 
through  the  efforts  of  one  organization  and 
finally  with  the  whole  hearted  co-operation 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  two  sight  con¬ 
servation  classes  have  been  established.  Visit 
them  and  observe  this  work  at  Eighteenth 
.-\venue  and  Webster  Street  sch<x)ls. 

Club  Women  all — this  is  real  constructive 
work,  giving  in  service  to  those  less  fortu¬ 
nate  than  ourselves  the  right  to  help  them¬ 
selves  and  cherishing  thought  of  usefulness 
and  respect  for  their  own  efforts.  Will  you 
please  read  this  letter  carefully  and  write, 
telephone,  or  come  to  see  me  with  your 
suggestions  and  criticisms. 

.\gain  I  ask  yinir  co-operation  in  the  work 
of  this  Committee,  a  Club  Woman’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  her  Fellowman. 

POSITION  AS  TEACHER  WANTED 

Five  years’  university  training,  a  legal 
education,  graduate  in  Higher  Accoun¬ 
tancy,  holder  of  Life  State  Certificate. 
Will  go  to  any  state,  province  or  country 
of  English  speaking  peoples.  Recently 
lost  sight.  A.  J.  Myers,  Essex,  Missouri. 
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BOSSUET,  the  famous  bishop  their  special  work.  This  belief  can- 
of  Meaux,  once  wrote  a  “Dis-  not  be  proved,  perhaps,  but  it  can 
cours  sur  L’Histoire  Univer-  be  sustained  by  numberless  apparent 
selle.”  The  philosophy  (or  should  demonstrations.  The  life  story  of 
I  say  the  thesis?)  of  this  work  is  “Laura  Bridgman”  is,  to  my  mind, 
that  God  definitely  guides  the  des-  one  of  these  apparent  proofs  of  my 
tinies  of  nations  and  individuals,  thesis.  I  have  before  me  and  as  I 
This  same  idea  is  emphasized  in  read,  a  little  volume  of  155  pages, 
the  “Oraisons  Funebres”  of  which  “Laura  Bridgman,  the  Story  of  an 
Rene  Doumic  says:  “Bossuet  is  not  Opened  Door,”  by  Mrs.  Laura 
content  with  praising  his  heroes,  he  Richards  (Appleton,  New  York, 
judges  them;  and,  from  the  height  $1.50),  which  tells  this  story  in  a 
at  which  he  stands,  he  sees  in  them  way  whose  interest  is  heightened 
only  the  instruments  which  God  has  by  the  close  intimacy  of  the  author 
used  in  the  fulfillment  of  His  plans.”  with  the  principal  actors  in  the  ro- 
Of  course,  Bossuet  gives  a  great  mantic  drama — for,  after  all,  we  arc 
deal  of  play  to  free  choice.  And  in  dealing  more  with  a  combination  of 
his  consideration  of  causes  and  ef-  romance  and  drama  than  with  an 
fects  may  be  said  to  have  pointed  ordinary  human  life  story, 
the  way  to  the  present  philosophy  of  But,  to  return  for  a  moment  to 
history.  But  the  great  Frenchman  my  point  of  departure.  Dr.  Samuel 
finally  traces  the  stream  of  human  Gridley  Howe  was  born  at  a  time 
events  back  to  God,  the  great  First  which  brought  him  to  the  full  meas- 
Caiise.  This  sort  of  philosophy  is  quite  ure  of  his  scientific  training  and 
largely  ruled  out  of  court  nowa-  mental  powers  just  at  the  epoch 
days  by  our  secular  historians ;  but,  when  he  was  prepared  by  his  con- 
personally,  I  plead  guilty  to  being  a  nection  with  the  Perkins  Institution 
retardataire  and  to  holding  a  belief  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
(perhaps  the  results  of  my  Presby-  Blind  (then  known  as  the  Asylum) 
terian  upbringing)  in  the  necessary  to  put  into  practical  operation  his 
connection  between  an  omnipotent,  theories  regarding  the  training  of 
omniscient,  creative  intelligence,  and  the  deaf-blind  as  well  as  the  blind, 
an  inevitable,  coherent  and  contin-  when  the  warmth  and  elan  cf  his 
ued  design  in  creation.  It  seems  to  enthusiasm  had  not  been  chilled  no"" 
me  that  God  must  have  a  plan,  and  slackened  by  the  caution  of  back- 
that  that  plan  must  be  in  constant  ward  looking  old  age ;  and  when 
course  of  fulfillment.  If  this  be  so,  Laura  Bridgman  had  reached  just 
then  people  and  individuals  will,  that  age  when  her  active  soul  was 
when  crises  arise,  be  found  to  work  most  likely  to  receive  and  profit  by 
out  the  solutions  demanded;  and  that  scientific  instruction.  Bear  in  mind 
these  people  and  individuals  will  that  the  adventure  upon  which  both 
have  been  prepared  in  advance  for  Dr.  Howe  and  Laura  Bridgman 
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were  about  to  embark  together  was 
an  entirely  new  one  in  the  history 
both  of  philanthropy  and  pedagogy. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  that  both 
parties  should  be  exactly  suited  to 
their  respective  roles.  No  half¬ 
savage,  half-crazed  Ludivine  La¬ 
chance  to  rescue  at  sixteen  years  of 
age  from  total  spiritual  annihilation 
with  the  help  of  a  mere  theory 
which,  perhaps,  even  in  the  mind  of 
the  gallant  knight  errant  of  philan¬ 
thropy  was  little  more  than  a  hope, 
a  faith  scarce  believed  in.  No,  the 
first  blind  deaf-mute  in  the  world’s 
life  to  be  brought  up  out  of  the  pit 
and  given  at  least  some  measure  of 
pure  air  and  freedom  of  movement, 
must  belong  to  a  family  of  some  in¬ 
telligence  and  where  the  child 
should  not  be  repressed  but  allowed 
to  develop  as  naturally  as  possible 
under  the  unnatural  conditions 
which  surrounded  her;  the  subject 
of  the  experiment  must  be  possessed 
of  a  naturally  quick  intelligence,  cap¬ 
able  of  grasping  and  retaining  and 
extending  the  instruction  about  to 
be  given ;  and  the  child  must,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  be  of  an  age 
when  the  instinctive  urge  to  acquire 
intellectually  would  make  the  ex¬ 
perimenter’s  work  easier,  pleasant¬ 
er,  more  encouraging  and  more  cer¬ 
tain  of  ultimate  success. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  previous 
investigators  and  teachers  must 
have  already  developed  such  a  mass 
of  practical  elementary  results  in 
allied  fields  of  endeavor  that  their 
experience  should  be  adaptable  to 
this  new  branch  of  activity.  All 
these  things  were  provided  in  the 
present  instance ;  a  manual  alpha¬ 
bet  in  use  among  sighted  deaf- 
mutes,  Dr.  Howe  with  his  scientific 


training,  his  heart  overflowing  with 
zeal  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  the  insane,  his  special 
opportunity  of  a  new  and  growing 
school  for  the  blind  with  its  meth¬ 
ods  still  to  evolve  and  its  traditions 
to  create.  And  then  there  was 
Laura,  an  ideal  subject  for  an  ideal 
experiment.  Do  you  not  see  I  am 
justified  in  thinking  that  mere 
chance  did  not  have  much  of  a  role 
in  this  drama?  Such  steps  in  hu¬ 
man  advancement  are  not  often  the 
result  of  a  mere  fortuitous  conjunc¬ 
ture  of  circumstances.  And  then, 
again,  let  us  not  forget  the  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Howe  learned  of 
Laura’s  existence:  farmers  too  busy 
to  make  out  their  own  tax  notices; 
a  young  student  of  Dartmouth  em¬ 
ployed  to  do  the  work  for  them ; 
the  Bridgman  home  selected  as  tem¬ 
porary  office ;  the  student’s  atten¬ 
tion  directed  to  Laura  sitting  rock¬ 
ing  before  the  fire,  nursing,  baby- 
wise,  an  old  boot  of  her  father’s; 
the  student’s  report  of  the  case  to 
Dr.  Mussey,  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  Dartmouth ;  the 
visit  of  Dr.  Mussey  to  investigate 
for  himself ;  and  finally  his  published 
report  which  fell  into  Dr.  Howe’s 
hands,  and  at  once  excited  his  in¬ 
terest — partly  because  of  his  gen¬ 
eral  kindness,  partly  because  the 
very  thing  he  had  been  looking  for 
had  thus  miraculously  come  before 
his  eyes.  From  that  moment  the 
story  of  Laura  Bridgman  began  to 
be  written.  Mrs.  Richards  has  told 
this  story  in  a  delightfully  direct 
and  telling  manner,  quoting  liberal¬ 
ly  from  her  father’s  reports  (for  she 
is  Dr.  Howe’s  daughter)  and  from 
journals  kept  by  both  Laura  herself 
and  her  various  teachers. 
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To  my  mind,  the  most  important 
chapters  are  the  two  which  may  be 
described  as  the  exposition  and  the 
beginning  of  the  ascending  action  of 
the  drama.  All  the  scenes  and  acts 
jiossess  their  own  peculiar  and  es- 
•sential  importance,  of  course,  but 
these  two  really  contain  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  from  which  the  denouement 
is  determined.  The  first  chapter  re¬ 
lates  the  heredity,  the  birth,  the  dis¬ 
astrous  illness,  the  natural  and  ciuick 
intelligence  of  Laura ;  the  second 
tells  how  Dr.  Howe,  working  with 
open-eyed  faith  and  serene  patience, 
at  last  unlocked  the  stubborn  gate 
of  the  “dark  tower”  and  set  the  pris¬ 
oner  upon  the  threshold  where  her 
wan  cheek  should  be  fanned  by  the 
refreshing  breeze  of  awakened  per¬ 
sonality,  where  her  eager  outstretched 
hands  could  touch,  at  least,  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  passing  pilgrims  in  the 
procession  of  life's  e.xperiences, 
where  she  could  grasp  some  by  the 
hand  and  hold  and  draw  them  to 
herself — close,  dear,  lifelong  friends. 
-Ml  the  rest  of  the  play  is  but  the 
unfolding,  the  growing,  the  devel¬ 
oping  of  the  soul  resulting  from  this 
first  entrance  into  relative  freedom. 

I  say  relative  freedom;  for  I^ura 
Bridgman  was  not,  could  not  be, 
even  as  free  as  many  of  her  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  in  misfortune  have 
been  since  her  time.  She  was  the 
pioneer,  the  pathfinder  through  an 
untried  country,  she  ploughed  and 
served  where  others  are  now  reap¬ 
ing  and  threshing.  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  the  eminent  psychologist  and 
educator,  says  of  her:  “Laura  is  not 
unlike  one  sitting  forever  in  the 
mouth  of  a  cave,  gazing  at  the  play 
of  shadows  cast  upo^n  objects  with¬ 


out,  which  one  never  sees,  by  light 
entering  from  behind.  All  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  we  see  and  hear  are 
to  her  but  shadows  flitting  across 
the  single  sense  of  touch ;  or,  again, 
as  if  objects  of  three  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  space  of  two  dimen¬ 
sions.” 

Yes,  that  is  true.  And  it  is  true, 

I  think,  in  a  very  wide  sense.  Not 
only  was  Laura  Bridgman’s  means 
of  acquisition  almost  wholly  limited 
to  the  “single  sense  of  touch,”  but 
with  all  his  good  intentions,  with 
all  his  direct  eflforts  and  those  of 
his  splendid  coadjutors.  Dr.  Howe 
was  unable  to  bring  into  his  be¬ 
loved  pupil’s  field  of  consciousness 
many,  many  facts  of  life  which  our 
present  improved  educational  me¬ 
chanics  make  the  everyday  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  intelligent  and  carefully 
trained  people,  even  though  they 
be  blind  and  deaf  and  mute.  Such 
a  product  as  Miss  Helen  Keller 
would  have  been  undreamed  of  in 
1837  when  Laura  Bridgman’s  edu¬ 
cation  was  begun.  But  Helen  Keller 
would  not  now  be  all  that  her  name 
implies  of  culture,  of  solid  science, 
of  clear  thinking  and  lucid  expres¬ 
sion,  had  Laura  not  been  seen  by 
James  Barrett,  the  Dartmouth  stu¬ 
dent,  nor  found  by  her  soul’s  father. 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 

It  is  this  fact  that  she  demon¬ 
strated  a  marvelous  truth,  the  truth 
of  the  normal  soul  to  grow  straight 
and  strong  under  proper  influences, 
no  matter  how  twisted  and  broken 
its  physical  tenement,  that  gives 
force  and  point  to  E.  C.  Sandford’s 
statement:  “Laura  Bridgman’s  name 
is  a  household  word ;  forty  years 
ago  her  education  was  followed 
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with  the  most  eager  and  general  in¬ 
terest,  and  her  case  has  become  a 
classic  in  psychological  literature.’’ 

To  have  become  a  classic,  a  model, 
a  type  with  which  succeeding  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  same  field  must  be  com¬ 
pared  so  as  to  determine  their  rela¬ 
tive  success  or  failure  —  does  not 
this  in  itself  make  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man’s  life  well  worth  the  living? 

And  yet — and  yet  there  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  feeling  of  incompleteness  which 
comes  over  us  in  reading  her  story. 

It  is  perhaps  because  we  all  are 
now  so  familiar  with  Helen  Keller’s 
wonderful  achievement  that  we  in¬ 
stinctively  do  the  unfair  thing  and 
compare  one  classic  with  another. 
Whatever  the  reason,  we  seem  to 
feel  that  Laura  Bridgman  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  something  approaching 
arrested  development.  This  idea  is 
born  in  us  at  the  point  at  which, 
during  Dr.  Howe’s  extended  wed¬ 
ding  trip  in  Europe,  some  person 
with  more  “zeal  than  discretion’’ 
undertook  to  instruct  Laura  in  some 
of  the  dogmas  of  formal  Christian¬ 
ity.  From  that  moment  she  seemed 
to  change  in  some  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  but  real  way,  and  her  sub¬ 
sequent  growth  was  more  that  of 
acquisition  of  facts  than  an  expansion 
of  capacity  to  compare  and  judge 
and  assimilate  experiences.  What 
an  opportunity  was  lost  to  prove  or 
to  disprove  the  benign  effects  upon 
the  soul  of  a  love  of  God  for  his 
own  sake  divorced  from  all  those 
theories,  interpretations,  doubts  and 
perplexities  which  have  bedevilled 
the  theological  world  for  untold 
ages.  But  we  shall  never  know  the 
extent  of  the  loss:  we  can  only 
fruitlessly  speculate  and  vainly  re¬ 
gret.  And,  then,  again,  perhaps  the 


arrested  development  may  be  only 
imaginary,  or  have  been  due  to  the 
special  circumstances  which  always 
surrounded  this  classic  figure. 

Mrs.  Richards  takes  us  down  the 
path  with  Laura  step  by  step-- 
sometimes  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
think  with  too  generous  a  sprin¬ 
kling  of  quotation  marks — until  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  is  reached  up 
which  the  blind  and  deaf  woman 
climbs  alone  to  the  beautiful  city 
of  light  and  music  at  its  summit, 
leaving  us  behind  to  ponder,  to 
hope,  to  believe.  Laura  Bridgman’s 
life  was  a  necessary  chapter  in  the 
world’s  story.  She  lived  it  actively, 
purely,  beautifully,  and  to  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  all  following  generations 
of  those  who  have  eyes  that  see  not, 
ears  that  hear  not,  tongues  that 
utter  no  words,  but,  with  souls  cap¬ 
able  of  seeing  and  hearing  and  sing¬ 
ing  hymns  of  praise  to  God  for  their 
deliverance  and  their  deliverer. 

I  cannot  close  this  discussion  of 
Mrs.  Richard’s  book  without  point¬ 
ing  out  the  fact  that  the  work,  in 
addition  to  being  an  interesting  bi¬ 
ography  of  an  interesting’  person¬ 
ality,  is  also,  and  perhaps  inevitably 
much  more,  an  apotheosis  of  Laura’s 
great  teacher  and  the  author’s  great 
father.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  On 
every  page  we  see  the  jovian  figure 
of  the  famous  organizer  of  philan¬ 
thropic  victory — not  that  Jove  of 
whom  Horace  says: 

Caelo  tonantem  credidimiis  loveni, 

Regnare  .... 

No,  not  the  thunder-thrower,  but 
that  other  storm-allaying  Jove  de¬ 
scribed  by  Virgil :  . 

.  .  .  cunctus  pelagi  cecidit  fragor, 
acquora  postquam 
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Prospiciens  genitor  caeloque  invec- 
tus  aperto 

Flectit  equos  curruque  volans  dat 
lora  secundo. 

Yes,  that  is  it:  the  kind,  peace¬ 
bringing  father,  at  whose  approach 
all  clouds  flee  away  and  the  sun 
of  joy  moves  across  life’s  sky,  a 
veritable  car  of  the  gods  laden  with 
golden  light  and  warmth  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  success  achieved.  Mrs. 
Richards  could  not  well  have  told 
the  “Story  of  an  Opened  Door” 
without  at  the  same  time  showing 
us  the  hand  that  turned  the  key  and 
opened  it. 


A  REMARKABLE  BOOK 

LAURA  BRIDGMAN 
The  Story  of  an  Opened  Door 
By  LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 

Of  absorbing  interest  is  Mrs.  Richards’ 
biography  of  the  blind  and  deaf  girl, 
Laura  Bridgman,  whose  life  is  an  in¬ 
spiration.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 
35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN 
By  LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 

Braille  Edition,  Howe  Memorial  Press 
188  pages,  in  3  parts 

Price  at  cost,  $4.50 

Circulated  through  all  braille  libraries 


“Insurance  Underwriting” 
in  Braille 

“Insurance  Underwriting  —  A 
Study  of  the  Business  in  Its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Blind  Agents,”  which  was 
published  last  summer  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
is  now  being  distributed  in  a  Braille 
edition  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Lions  Club  of  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands,  New  Jersey.  As  the  primary 
objective  of  this  survey  was  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  occupational  possibilities 
of  insurance  selling  in  such  a  way 
that  the  results  would  be  directly 
available  for  blind  prospective 
agents,  this  is  a  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Initiative,  confidence  and  self- 
direction  were  found  to  be  among 
the  important  traits  which  make  a 
successful  salesman.  The  blind  in¬ 
surance  agent,  no  more  than  his 
seeing  colleague,  cannot  be  “placed” 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  One  of  the 
surest  tests  of  his  fitness  for  the  job 
is  his  ability  to  analyze  his  own 
qualifications,  make  his  own  deci¬ 
sion,  and  establish  his  own  contacts. 
If  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be 
certain  that  he  is  on  the  wrong  track 
in  choosing  this  vocation.  The  first 
step  in  this  process  of  self-analysis 
and  adjustment  in  relation  to  a 
given  occupation  is  to  learn  what 
there  is  to  know  about  it — its  re¬ 
quirements,  responsibilities,  oppor¬ 
tunities.  In  giving  the  blind  through 
the  medium  of  the  embossed  page 
access  to  information  concerning 
insurance  as  a  career,  the  Lions  are 
to  be  most  sincerely  commended. 


Hand  Copied  Books 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  have  been  transcribed  and 
presented  to  the  various  libraries  by  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
from  June  through  December,  1928.  For  the  most  part  the  expense  of 
having  these  manuscripts  proofread  and  corrected  has  been  borne  by  the 
Red  Cross.  The  initials  of  the  library  owning  the  book  are  given  after 
each  title.  These  initials  are  easily  recognized. 


Abbott,  E.  H . Molly-Make-Believe.  2v.  St.L.P.L. 

Akeley,  D.  J . Crocodiles,  and  He  Conquers  Alligators  with  His 

I  Bare  Hands.  C.S.L. 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S . His  Soul  Goes  Marching  On.  D.P.L. 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S . The  Perfect  Tribute.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Pasay,  Rizal,  Philippine  Islands. 

Apology;  from  Dialogues  of  Plato.  L.C. 

I'he  Arabian  Nights.  7v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 


Arnim,  M.  A.  B.,  Grafin  von  ...Christopher  and  Columbus.  N.Y.P.L. 


Barr,  Amelia  . The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon.  7v.  C.L.P.  (Carnegie 

Library  of  Pittsburgh) 

Barrie,  J.  M . .Mary  Rose.  C.P.L. 

Beith,  I.  H . I'he  Poor  Gentleman.  6v.  F.  L.  P.  (Free  Library 

of  Philadelphia) 

Belloc,  Hilaire  . The  Emerald  of  Catherine  the  Great.  4v.  L.C. 

Biggers,  E.  D . The  Chinese  Parrot.  8v.  C.S.L. 

Biggers,  E.  D . The  House  Without  a  Key.  7v.  L.C. 

Bok,  E.  W . The  Man  from  Maine.  5v.  L.C. 

Bond,  C.  J . . The  Roads  of  Melody.  4v.  L.C. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel  . D.  L.  Moody,  a  Worker  in  Souls.  5v.  C.S.L. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel  . Lee  the  American.  6v.  L.C. 

Bradley,  M.  H . On  the  Gorilla  Trail.  5v.  L.C. 

Browning,  Robert  . Pippa  Passes.  L.C. 

Buchan,  John  . I'he  Dancing  Floor.  6v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Buell,  A.  C . Paul  Jones.  19v.  L.C. 

Gather,  W.  S . Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop.  6v.  T.S.L.  (Texas 

State  Library) 

Gather,  W.  S . My  Mortal  Enemy.  2v.  C.S.L. 

Christmas  in  Legend  and  Story.  5v.  Pennsylvania 
Institution 

Cohen,  Louise,  ed . One-Act  Plays  by  Modern  Authors,  llv.  L.C. 

Colum,  Padriac  . Forge  in  the  Forest.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Conrad,  Joseph  . Tales  of  Hearsay.  3v.  L.C. 

Coolidge,  Susan  . What  Katy  Did.  7v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Cooper,  C.  R . Under  the  Big  Top.  4v.  Perkins  Institution. 

Crowell,  G.  N . White  Fire.  2v.  T.S.L. 

Dawson,  Coningsby  . The  Little  House.  L.C. 

Day.  Holman  . So  Sailed  We.  4v.  D.P.L. 

De  Kruif,  P.  H . Microbe  Hunters.  lOv.  L.C. 

Dodge,  H.  I . Skinner’s  Dress  Suit.  2v.  L.C. 

Dopp.  K.  E . The  Early  Sea  People.  3v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Dunning  and  Abbott  . Broadway,  a  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  D.P.L. 

Dutton,  W.  S . .\n  Interview  with  Henry  Ford,  and  The  Story  of 

101  Ranch.  C.S.L. 

Erskine,  John  . Galahad.  7v.  D.P.L. 


Everyday  Manners  for  American  Boys  and  Girls.  2v. 

(Des  Moines  Public  Library).  D.M.P.L. 

The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  stories.  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution. 


Paris,  J.  T . The  Romance  of  the  Rivers.  6v.  L.C. 

Ferber,  Edna  . Our  Very  Best  People.  L.C. 

Ferber,  Edna  . Roast  Beef  Medium.  4y.  C.S.L. 

Forbes,  Esther  . O  Genteel  Lady.  6y.  C.S.L. 


(This  list  of  Hand  Copied  Books  will  be  continued  in  the  June  issue) 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  OISE-AND-A-HALF 

Compiled  by 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and 
a  Half,  which  have  been  issued  since  September,  1928. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 
U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  MARCH.  1929 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey.  Majorie  Daw.  43p.  cl922.  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge, 

Mass.  C.P.H. 

Braille  Transcribing,  a  manual,  57p.  cl927.  $.80.  American  National  Red  Cross, 

Washington,  D.  C.  H.M.P. 

Brooks,  Walter  R.  To  and  Again.  158p.  cl927.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 
Gather,  Willa  Seibert.  The  Song  of  the  Lark,  arr.  in  6  parts. 

_ Part  1 — ^2v.  288p.  cl915.  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  $6.00.  U.B.P. 

_ Part  2 — Iv.  178p.  cl915.  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  $3.25.  U.B.P. 

. . . .  Part  3,  4,  5— Iv.  224p.  cl915.  $3.75.  U.B.P. 

Paris,  John  T.  Seeing  the  Eastern  States.  2v.  380p.  cl925.  George  H.  Doran  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.  $6.00.  U.B.P. 

Flora,  Margaret.  Animal-Land  Children.  112p.  cl919.  Full  spelling.  $1.35.  Beck- 
ley-Cardi  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Grey,  Zane.  Nevada.  3v.  546p.  cl928.  Harper  &  Bros.,  N.  Y.  $8.75.  U.B.P. 
Halliburton,  Richard.  The  Glorious  Adventure.  2v.  380p.  cl927.  Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.,  Indianapolis.  $6.00.  U.B.P. 

Hope,  Anthony.  A  Man  of  Mark.  234p.  cl 895.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  $3.50. 
U.B.P. 

James,  Will.  Cowboys,  North  and  South.  206p.  cl923-1924.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons, 
N.  Y.  $3.25.  U.B.P. 

_ The  Drifting  Cowboy.  242p.  cl925.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.  Y.  $3.75.  U.B.P. 

LaRue,  Mabel  Guinnip.  The  Fun  Book.  34p.  Full  spelling.  cl923.  Macmillan  Co., 
N.  Y.  $1.00.  U.B.P. 

Macy,  John.  The  True  Story  of  Santa  Claus.  30p.  cl927.  $.40.  Bookman  Pub. 

Co.,  N.  Y.  H.M.P. 

Marden,  Orison  Swett.  I  Had  a  Friend.  48p.  cl914.  Thomas  Crowell,  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 
Meyer,  Zoe.  Orchard  and  Meadow.  2v.  140p.  cl919.  Full  spelling.  $1.80.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  H.M.P. 

Pleasanton,  Louise  M.  The  Fairy  Land  of  Opera.  3v.  320p.  cl923.  Penn  Pub.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  C.P.H. 

Richards,  Laura  E.  Laura  Bridgman.  3v.  188p.  cl928.  $4.50.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
N.  Y.  H.M.P. 

Snedecker,  Caroline  Dale.  Downright  Dency.  3v.  374p.  cl927.  Doubleday  Page 

Co.,  N.  Y.  H.M.P. 

Solis-Cohen,  Judith.  Desdemona  of  the  Ghetto.  57p.  cl925.  $.80.  Butterick  Pub. 
Co.,  N.  Y.  H.M.P. 

Solis-Cohen,  Judith  with  Elmaleh,  Leon  H,  The  Last  Magazine.  cl922.  The 
Jewish  Forum.  H.M.P. 

Taylor,  Frances  Lilian.  Adventures  in  Storyland.  A  Primer.  49p.  cl926.  Full 

spelling.  $.70.  Beckley-Cardv  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Tyler,  Anna  Cogswell.  Hallowe’en  Stories  from  24  Unusual  Stories,  arr.  by  A.  C. 

Tyler.  86p.  cl921.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  $2.50.  U.B.P. 

VanDine.  S.  S.  The  Greene  Murder  Case.  3v.  616p.  cl927-1928.  Chas.  Scribner’s. 
$9.00.  U.B.P. 

Walpole,  Hugh.  Portrait  of  a  Man  with  Red  Hair.  2v.  412p.  cl925.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.,  N.  Y.  $6.00.  U.B.P. 

Wilde,  Oscar.  The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose,  and  Poems  in  Prose.  40p.  cl915. 

Cosmopolitan  Book  Co.,  N.  Y.  $1.25.  U.B.P. 


The  Famous  JUNGLEGYM  J 


uiuor 


I'.  S.  I'at.  1 0/23/23 -.</25/2-t 

JUNGLEGYM  PROVIDES  SAFE  PLAY  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN. 
SAFETY  FOR  THEM  PROVES  THERE  IS  SAFETY  FOR  ALL. 

JUNGLEGYMS  in  use  at  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  following  cities: 
Watertown,  Mass.;  Farmington,  Conn.;  New  York  City;  Kansas  City, 
Kan.;  Janesville,  Wis.;  Brantford.  Ont.,  Canada;  So.  Brisbane,  Australia. 

PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc.,  122  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C, 


Visualize  Your  Message  for  the  Blind 
by  Motion  Pictures 

Wise  old  Confucius  said.  "One  picture  was  equal  to  ten  thousand 
words.”  Hut  what  would  C'onfucius  have  said  if  he  had  seen  a 
motion  picture.  The  small  machine  picttired  in  this  ad  will  show 
your  message  pictorially,  and  in  motion,  continuonsly  all  flay  long. 
J''xperience  has 
when 
people 

receive  tV^^B 


stop  and 
o  u  r  message  s  o 
strongly  that  they 
readih'  contribute 
to  our  w  o  r  t  h  y 
cause.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  manufac¬ 
tured  l)v  the  CAP¬ 
ITOL  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  TNC., 
Pershing  Square 
Huilding.  100  East 
42nd  St.,  New  York 
Citv. 


Jii  ,iiJlL‘Miilk.r, 


BRAILLE  WRITERS 


We  Manufacture  Hall  Braille 
Writers,  slates,  and  a  full  line 
of  writing,  printing  and  em¬ 
bossing  devices  for  the  Blind. 


fTrite  for  folder 

COOPER  ENG.  &  MEG.  CO. 

558  Washington  Boulevard  CHICAGO 


